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Battle of the Money Gods 


ROCKEFELLER vs CARNEGIE 


HE iron and steel interests of the coun- 

i try, and, it may almost be said, the iron 

and steel interests of the whole world, 

are now in the hands of two men. They 

have reached a point where there is nothing left 

for either man to gobble up, except the prop- 
erty of the other man. 

These men are Andrew Carnegie and John 

D. Rockefeller, the two richest men in the 


oe 
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John D. RocKefeller 


world, in all probability. Both are in their 
prime as million makers. Both are keen kings 
of finance and of industry. 

The battle royal of iron masters began 20 
years ago. There were then half a dozen iron 


~ and steel kings and a large number of smaller 


fry in the same industry. One by. one, the 
small kings were defeated and their mills ab- 
sorbed by one or another of the bigger men. 

Now there are only two survivors, Carnegie 
and Rockefeller. It is the instinct of each to 
absorb the other. Neither of the iron kings 
can feel safe while the other is in the ring. 

Of the two the public would assume that 
the best posted on iron matters is Carnegie. 
He has not dissipated any of his brain matter 
in any other direction than in that of iron. 
While Rockefeller has had oil and railroad in- 
terests, Carnegie has had nothing to think of 
but iron, and he knows iron from first to last. 

Rockefeller, in seeking investments for his 
enormous profits—his income being more than 
he or any other man could spend—went into 
iron. When the oil king “goes into” anything 
t generally means with him that he is going 
to control it wholly. But in no industrial 
scheme or transportation scheme into which he 
has ever gone has he had to meet a foeman so 
strongly armed with dollars and knowledge as 
Andrew Carnegie, the shrewd, “Star-Span- 


~ gled Scotchman,” as the English call him. 


Rockefeller and his friends—among whom 
is numbered the multi-millionaire and power 
behind so many financial thrones, 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 


control or are in process of being able to con- 
trol five enormous iron interests. These are 
the Federal Steel Company, capital $200,000,- 
000; the American Steel & Wire Company, 
capital $90,000,00; the National Steel Com- 
pany, capital $59,000,000; American Tin Plate 
Co., capital $50,000,000, and the American 
Steel Hoop Company, capital $33,000,000. 

These Rockefeller-Morgan concerns, with a 
capitalization of $432,000,000 find themselves 
confronted with Mr. Carnegie, whose capital 
is placed at $300,000,000, but which may be 
more. 

Rockefeller wants to control the iron trade 
of the country as he controls the oil trade, and 
as he and Mr. Morgan control the transporta- 
tion interests. It may be observed here that 
these particular gentlemen always turn their 
minds toward the things they see people using 
and that people cannot live without. They 
leave the flying-machine business to others. 

Carnegie, representing 50 per cent of the 
iron trade, scenting the plans of the money 
kings, gets into fighting trim. He is not go- 
ing to be controlled by any one. He an- 
nounces that he will fight for the market and 
spend a million every time the others spend 
a million, to control it. 

When two peddlars with a capital of $100 
apiece fight for the control of the suspender 
market, they give suspenders free or throw 
them away in their wild rivalry. 

When $400,000,000 fights $300,000,000, is 
it likely that they will give away iron and 
steel? Both sides have threatened to do so. 
Rate wars, however, are uncommon now. Wall 
Street thinks the solution of the quarrel will be 
that $400,000,000 and $300,000,000 will get 
together and combine in one great iron trust. 
That is what capital has been doing for the 
past ten years. 

Perhaps encouraged by the declaration of 
Mr. Carnegie that no man should die rich, the 
interests which we have grouped together here 
as the Rockefeller iron interests resolved a 
short time ago to go into the business of manu- 
facturing structural steel and billets, steel plate 
and steel rails. These are lines which Carnegie 
regards as sacred to himself. He has spent 
part of a long life in creating a monopoly in 
them. 

As soon as the Rockefeller iron interests 
told of their plans, Carnegie met them with a 
counter move. He announced that he intended 
to construct an enormous tube-making plant 
at Conneaut, on Lake Erie, and begin a ruin- 
ous competition with Rockefeller. 

The situation is paralleled by what occurred 
when the sugar-making Havemeyers went into 


the coffee business and the coffee grinding Ar- 
buckles, by way of retaliation, went into the 
sugar business. The public bought its coffee 
and its sugar cheaper for a while, and then 
came a 

“GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT,” 
by which the price of both necessities was put 
up sufficiently to pay back twice over all the 
losses incurred during the rate duel. 
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Andrew Carnegie 


Mr. Carnegie said bluntly a little while ago 
that either he must swallow the Rockefeller 
iron interests or they must swallow his. The 
principle of trade concentration decreed that 
there was not room -for both, any more than 
there was room in France for two Napoleons. 

Mr. Carnegie is tired of money making, 
it is said. Mr. Rockefeller isn’t. But the 
“Star Spangled Scotchman” is not going to 
start money losing at this late day in his life. 

He has given the Rockefeller iron interests 
a fifteen-day option on his plant. The price is 
$200,000,000. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, of course, will engineer 
the deal. He is a prince of reorganizers. Just 
now he is considering whether what Mr. Car- 
negie has to sell is worth $200,000,000. 

If Mr. Carnegie’s effects were sold out at 
sheriff's sale they might not bring $50,000,000. 
They might be duplicated for $70,000,000, but 
the concern that duplicated them would still 
have Carnegie in the field to fight instead of 
enjoying a good will and monopoly which per- 
haps are worth $200,000,000 in themselves. 

The iron kings will not talk of their colossal 
deal, but their friends say the facts are as thev 
have been stated here. 

Carnegie has played another card in the bat- 
tle of the multi-millionaires for supremacy in 
the steel world, by securing control of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. He has added to 
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his fighting capacity $25,000,000, which is 
the capitalization of the trust. It is paying 
over $2,000,000 a year in dividends. 

Carnegie has carried the war into Rocke- 
feller’s own field. He is battling the oil and 
railroad king on his own ground. 

While Rockefeller and Morgan planned to 
control the railroads of America, Mr. Carnegie 
extended his grasp to cover almost everything 
the railroads need. The railroads cannot op- 
erate without supplies. Carnegie holds the 
key. Rockefeller owns only the rights of way 
and the oil. Carnegie controls everything 
Rockefeller wants, except locomotives, and it 
is an open fight between them for that. 

IF ROCKEFELLER BUYS UP CARNEGIE 
for $200,000,000, there will be no payment of 
that sum in cash. Mr. Carnegie doesn’t want 
seventy freight-cars full of non-interest earn- 
ing gold, which he would have to worry about 
reinvesting. What he would take probably 
would be bonds based on:his own plants. 

If Rockefeller refuses to buy out Carnegie 
then the “Star-Spangled Scotchman’ will 
build his tube works on Lake Erie’s shores and 
sell steel tubes at cost, while the Rockefeller 
folks will start structural steel mills and put 
structural steel on the bargain counter. That 
is what they threaten. 

The rate war for the control of the market 
will continue until one side has lost as many 
millions as he cares to lose, or has grown tired 
of fighting. Then one of the multi-million- 
aires will control the world’s market and do as 
he likes with iron prices, just as Rockefeller 
does with oil prices. 

Men versed in finance are loath to believe 
that there will be any such battle of the money 
giants. They think that Mr. Morgan, who ab- 
sorbs industries and railroads with as much 
natural ease as that with which a sponge ab- 
sorbs water, will absorb the $300,000,000 Car- 
negie iron works.—W. R. Hearst. 
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TO THE YOUNG MAN 


By the Famous Russian Scientist and Socialist 
Prince HropotKin 


It is to the young that I wish to address myself 
today. Let the old—I mean, of course, the old in 
heart and mind—lay the pamphlet down, therefore, 
without tiring their eyes in reading what will tell 
them nothing. 

I assume that you are about eighteen or twenty 
years of age; that you have finished your appren- 
ticeship or your studies; that you are just entering 
on life. I take it for granted that you have a mind 
free from the superstition which your teachers have 
sought to force upon you; that you do not fear the 
devil, and that you do not go to hear ministers 
rant. More, that you are not one of the fops, sad 
products of a society in decay, who display their 
well-cut trousers and their monkey faces in the 
park, and who even at their early age have only 
an insatiable longing for pleasure at any price. [ 
assume, on the contrary, that you have a warm 
heart, and for this reason I talk to you. 

A first question, I know, cccurs to you—you have 
often asked yourself, “What am I going to be?” 
In fact, when a man is young he understands that 
after having studied a trade or a science for sev- 
eral years—at the cost of society, mark—he has not 
done this in order that he should make use of his 
acquirements as instruments of plunder for his own 
gain, and he must be depraved indeed, and utterly 
cankered by vice, who has not dreamed that one 
day he would apply his intelligence, his abilities. his 
knowledge, to help on the enfranchisement of those 
who today grovel in misery and in ignorance. 

You are one of those who have had such a vision, 
are you not? Very well, let us see what you must 
do to make your dream a reality. 

Let us suppose you intend to be a doctor. 

Tomorrow a man in corduroys will come to take 
you to see a sick woman. He will lead you into 
one of those alleys where the onposite neighbors 
can almost shake hands over the heads of the pass- 
ers-by; you ascend into a foul atmosphere by the 
flickering light of a little ill-trimmed lamp; you 
climb two, three, four, five flights of filthy stairs, 
and in a dark, cold room you find the sick woman, 
lying on a pallet covered with dirty rags. Pale, 
livid children, shivering under their scanty gar- 
ments, gaze at you with their big eyes wide open. 
The husband has worked all his life twelve or thir- 
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teen hours a day at no matter what; now he has 
been out of work for three months. To be out 
of employment is not rare in his trade; it happens 
every year, periodically. But, formerly, when he 
was out of work his wife went out as a charwoman 
—perhaps to wash your shirts—at the rate of fif- 
teen pence a dav: now she has been bedridden for 
two months, and misery glares upon the family in 
all its squalid hideousness. 

What will you prescribe for the sick woman, doc- 
tor? you who have seen at a glance that the cause 
of her illness is general anemia, want of good food, 
lack of fresh air? Say a good beefsteak every day, 
a little exercise in the country, a dry and well-ven- 
tilated bedroom? What irony! If she could have 
afforded it this would have been done long since 
without waiting for your advice! 

lf you have a good heart, a frank address, an 
honest face, the family will tell you many things. 
They will tell you that the woman on the other side 
of the partition, who coughs a cough which tears 
your heart, is a poor ironer; that a flight of stairs 
lower down all the children have the fever; that the 
washer-woman who occupies the ground floor will 
not live to see the spring; and that in the house 
next door things are still worse. 

What will you say to these sick people? Recom- 
mend them generous diet, change of air, less ex- 
hausting toil? You only wish you could, but you 
dare not, and you go out heartbroken with a curse 
on your lips. 

The next day, as you still brood over the fate of 
the dwellers in this dog-hutch, your partner tells 
you that yesterday a footman came to take him, this 
time in a carriage. It was for the owner of a fine 
house, for a lady worn out with sleepless nights, 
who devotes all her life to dressing, visits, balls and 
squabbles with a stupid husband. Your friend has 
prescribed for her a less preposterous habit of life, a 
less heating diet, walks in the fresh air, an even 
temperament, and in order to make up in some 
measure for the want of useful work, a little gym- 
nastic exercise in her bedroom. 

The one is dying because she has never had 
enough food nor rest in her whole life; the other 
pines because she has never known what work is 
since she was born. 

If you are one of those miserable natures who 
adapt themselves to anything, who at the sight of 
the most revolting spectacles console themselves 
with a gentle sigh and a glass of sherry, then you 
will gradually become used to these contrasts, and 
the nature of the beast favoring your endeavors, 
your sole idea will be to lift yourself into the ranks 
of the pleasure-seekers, so that you may never again 
find yourself among the wretched. But if you are a 
man, if every sentiment is translated in your case 
into an action of the will; if, in you, the beast has 
not crushed the intelligent being, then you will re- 
turn home one day saying to yourself, “No, it is 
unjust; this must not go on so any longer. It is 
not enough to cure diseases; we must prevent them. 
A little good living and intellectual development 
would score off our lists half the patients and half 
the diseases. Throw physic to the dogs? Air, good 
diet, less crushing toil—that is how we must begin. 
Without this, the whole profession of a doctor is 
nothing but trickery and humbug.” 

That very day you will understand socialism. You 
will wish to know it thoroughly, and if altruism is 
not a word devoid of significance for you, if you 
apply to the study of the social question the rigid 
induction of the natural philosopher, you will end 
by finding yourself in our ranks. You will come 
and work with Socialists for the complete trans- 
formation of the existing system, will strive side 
by side with us to attain true equality, real frater- 
nity, never-ending liberty for the world. 

Lastly, you, young artist. sculptor, painter, poet, 
musician, do you not observe that the sacred fire 
which inspired your predecessors is wanting in the 
men of today? that art is commonplace and medioc- 
rity reigns supreme? 

Could it be otherwise? The delight of having re- 
discovered the ancient world, of having bathed 
afresh in the springs of nature which created the 
masterpieces of the Renaissance no longer exists for 
the art of our time; the revolutionary ideal has left 
it cold until now, and, failing an ideal, our art 
fancies that it has found one in realism when it 
painfully phtographs in colors the dewdrop on the 
leaf of a plant, imitates the muscle in the leg of a 
cow, or describes minutely in prose and in verse 
the suffocating filth of a sewer, the boudoir of a 
prostitute of high degree. 

“But, if this is so, what is to be done?” you say. 
If, I reply, the sacred fire that you say you possess 
is nothing better than a smouldering kick, then you 
will go on doing as you have done, and your art 
will speedily degenerate into the trade of decorator 
of tradesmen’s shops, of a purveyor of libretti to 
third-rate operattas and tales for Christmas an- 
nuals. 

What shall we do? Listen: 

You lovers of pure science, if you are imbued with 
the principles of socialism, if you have understood 


the real meaning of the revolution which is even 
now knocking at the door, do you not see that all 
science has to be recast in order to place it in har- 
mony with the new principles; that it is your busi- 
ness to accomplish in this field a revolution far 
greater than that which was accomplished in every 
branch of science during the eighteenth century? Do 
you not understand that history—which today is an 
old wife’s tale about great kings, great statesmen 
and great parliaments—that history itself has to be 
written from the point of view of the people, from 
the point of view of work done by the masses in the 
long evolution of mankind? That social economy 
—which today is merely the sanctification of cap- 
italist robbery—has to be worked out afresh in its 
fundamental principles as well as in its innumerable 
applications? That anthropology, sociology, ethics, 
must be completely recast, and that the very nat- 
ural sciences themselves, regarded from another 
point of view, must undergo a profound modifica- 
tion, alike in regard to the conception of natural 
phenomena and with respect to the method of ex- 
position? 

Very well, then. Set to work! Place your abili- 
ties at the command of the good cause. Especially 
help us with your clear logic to combat prejudice 
and to lay by your self synthesis the foundations 
of a better organization; yet more, teach us to 
apply in our daily arguments the fearlessness of 
true scientific investigation, and show us, as your 
predecessors did, how men dare sacrifice even life 
itself for triumph of the truth. 


You, doctors, who have learned Socialism by a 
bitter experience, never weary of telling us today, 
tomorrow, in season and out of season, that hu- 
manity itself hurries onward to decay if men re- 
main in the present conditions of existence and 
work; that all your medicaments must be powerless 
against disease while the majority of mankind vege- 
tate in conditions absolutely contrary to those 
which sience tells us are healthful; convince the 
people that it is the causes of disease which must 
be deep rooted and show us all what is necessary 
to remove them. 

Come with your scalpel and dissect for us with 
an unerring hand this society of ours hastening to 
putrefaction. Tell us what a rational existence 
should and might be. Insist, as true surgeons, 
that a gangrenous limb must be amputated when it 
will poison the whole body. 

You, who have worked at the application of 
science to industry, come and tell us frankly what 
has been the outcome of your discoveries. Con- 
vince those who dare not march boldly toward the 
future what new inventions the knowledge we have 
already acquired carries in its womb, what industry 
could do under better conditions, what man might 
easily produce if he produced always with a view 
to enhance his own production. 

You poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, if you 
understand your true mission and the very inter- 
ests of art itself, come with us. Place your pen, 
your pencil, your chisel, your ideas, at thé service 
of the revolution. Figure forth to us, in your elo- 
quent style, or your impressive pictures, the heroic 
struggles of the people against their oppressors; 
fire the hearts of our youth with that glorious revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm which inflamed the souls of 
our ancestors; tell women what a noble career is 
that of a husband who devotes his life to the great 
cause of social emancipation! Show the people how 
hideous is their actual life, and place your hand on 
the causes of its ugliness; tell us what a rational 
life would be if it did not encounter at every step 
the follies and the ignominies of our present social 
order. 

Lastly, all of you who possess knowledge, talent, 
capacity, industry, if you have a spark of sympathy 
in your nature, come, you and your companions, 
come and place your services at the disposal of 
those who most need them. And remember, if 
you do come, that you come not as masters, but 
as comrades in the struggle; that you come not 
to govern but to gain strength for yourselves in a 
new life which sweeps upward to the conquest of the 
future; that you come less to teach than to grasp 
the aspirations of the many; to divine them, to 
give them shape, and then to work, without rest 
and without haste, with all the fire of youth and 
all the judgment of age, to realize them in actual 
life. Then and then only will you lead a complete. 
a noble, a rational existence. Then you will see 
that your every effort on this path bears with it 
fruit in abundance, and this sublime harmony once 
established between your actions and the dictates 
of your conscience will give you powers you never 
dreamed lay dormant in yourselves. 

The never-ceasing struggle for truth, justice and 
equality among the people, whose gratitude you 
will earn—what nobler career can the youth of ali 
nations desire than this? 
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“It is necessary to the happiness of man that he 
be mentally faithrul to himself.’—Paine. 


ROME ON SOCIALISM 
Bishop Montgomery of Los Angeles Ad- 
vocates Municipal Socialism 


Bishop Montgomery spoke to a large aud- 
ience, fifty cents admission too, upon the sub- 
ject.of “Christian Socialism,” in Los Angeles 
this week. 

The chairman of the evening, Dr. John R. 
Haynes,\ made the significant point that the 
very fact of a Vishop thinking it worth his 
while to make a public speech upon Socialism 
was a striking commentary of the spirit of un- 
rest now disturbing all people and all institu- 
tions. 

Dr. Haynes said: 


“When I look about and see so many emi- 
nently respectable and good church people as- 
sembled to hear an address upon Socialism 
I am reminded of an Englishman who was 
much perturbed because the stablemen in his 
neighhorhood would not go to church. He 
talked to his coachman about it. 

““They ought to go,’ he said. 

““That’s just what I tells ’em myself,’ was 
the rejoinder. ‘I says to ‘em, Jook at me. I 
goes, and what ‘arm does it do me?’ ” 

“This presentation of the subject, ‘Chris- 
tian Socialism,’ from the standpoint of a dis- 
tinguished church dignitary is a recognition of 
the fact that there exists throughout society a 
spirit of great unrest. A spirit of unrest is 
sometimes a great possession. ‘The healthy 
child during its waking hours is the epitomized 
embodiment of restlessness, and this restless- 
ness is as essential to its normal development 
as is its food. When for any length of time it 
is quiet it is sick. And so it is with nations— 
the children of the world. ‘Those that have the 
spirit of unrest lead growing lives. Americans 
are the most restless of peoples, and America 
is the most progressive nation on earth. 

“The Hindoo knows not the divine spirit of 
unrest, and today the world gasps and sobs at 
India’s woes. 

“The spirit of unrest is not a class spirit. 
Nineteen hundred years ago the gentle Naza- 
rene in the by-ways and streets of far Palestine 
preached not only the gospel of love, but like- 
wise that of unrest. He said: ‘I came not 
to send peace, but a sword’; and ever since 
the Christian church has fought the good fight 
for right against wrong; for justice and mercy 
against injustice and cruelty. 

“Ts it then conceivable that Christianity that 
has liberated the slave, destroyed serfdom, 
emancipated woman, procured the liberty we 
now enjoy, established equality in law, educa- 
tion and religion, will retreat before this power 
of concentrated wealth? I think not, and the 
strongest answer to the contrary is the great 
interest taken in economic questions by His 
Holiness, the Pope, and by the bishops and 
clergy throughout the Christian world. 

“And it is that interest which gives import- 
ance to our meeting tonight, and it is my pleas- 
ure to introduce to you one whose broad and 
liberal mind and manly independence so emi- 
nently fits him for the high position he honors 
and which honors him—the Right Rev. George 
Montgomery.” 


~The Bishop on the whole gave a very con- 
ciliatory speech from the Socialistic point of 
view. 

He declared in favor of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, in favor of municipal ownership of water, 
gas, telephones and street cars, and national 
ownership of railways, and in favor of an in- 
come tax. Approved of many of the palliative 
measures proposed bv the Socialists, particu- 
larly the protection of child labor. 

He said that man loses all his identity if he 
loses all hope of. individual ownership of prop- 
erty, but the good Bishop did not mean by this 
that this is exactly what the Socialists say that 
the trusts have done for men today. He meant 
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that under Socialism, as men would lost indi- 
vidual property, they must lose identity. That 
may be true; we won’t admit it, of course, 
but we say even so it is better to lose your in- 
dividual property and have a trust get it that 
you own stock in—the government—than it is 
to lose it and have a trust get it—Rockefeller, 
Morgan & Co.—that you don’t have an interest 
in. 

Men are bound to lose their individual prop- 
erty in railways and oil refineries any way. 
They simply have a choice between letting 
Uncle John Rockefeller or Uncle Yankee Doo- 
dle get it. 


The General's Niece Again 


My Dear Mr. Wilshire: I shall appreciate 
a course with THE CHALLENGE. Certainly 
Socialism is a subject that interests many, not 
of its creed, many who would like to know 
more about it. 

Mr. W. D. Howells, in your quotation, says, 
that “The strangest thing about society as it 
exists today is that while everybody acknowl- 
edges good society to be the highest expres- 
sion of civilization, the purest joy and sweet- 
est pleasure ef it, many people, especially so- 
ciety people, should fear to have its greatest 
blessing, its most delicate beauty and subtlest 
charm imparted to the whole life.” 

Now, what I cannot understand is that 
equality and Socialism are synonymous. Hu- 
man nature is not equal. Do you think any 
cataclysmic event can make it so? Some peo- 
ple are clever, bright, virtuous; others are 
stupid, lazy, wicked. Can any condition of 
politics or economics prevent the wicked from 
defrauding the virtuous, the stupid man from 
boring the clever one? Why, even in Heaven, 
we are promised degrees, for are there not 
seraphim and cherubim, angels and archangels, 
each enjoying himself to the different extent 
of which he is capable? According to How- 
ells, “the perpetual yearning of our hearts is 
for intelligent response, and this can come only 
from our equals, from equality.” 

Does that not necessarily segregate us? If 
“what we truly enjoy in each other is likeness, 
not unlikeness,” can we hope to find likeness 
with the whole world? ‘That injustice and sor- 
row come from inequality is very true, but how 


will Socialism help it, or tend to effect a “dead 
level of equality” ? 
Faithfully, 
Mary KItrcHeENER, 
San Diego, Feb. 1, 1901. 


Socialism proposes a system of society in 
which the democratic state will own all the in- 
struments of production. Under Socialism the 
United States government would own the oil 
refineries and the railways, just as at present it 
owns the light-houses and the post-offices. 

Today, you and Mr. Rockefeller are on ai: 
exact “dead level” on ownership of the post- 
office, but you hardly own as much of the oil 
refineries as he does. It is evident that you 
would be on a “dead level” with him on oil 
refineries if the government owned them. To 
this extent, | presume you will admit that So- 
Hee and equality are synonymous. 

I do not say that the governmental owner- 
ship of oil refineries would make you and Mr, 
Rockefeller on an equality upon anything ex- 
cept oil refineries. It would certainly not make 
you have the same height. weight, color of hair, 
nor make vou care for the same music, but it 
would do the one single thing I mention. You 
would both certainly own the same amount of 
oul refineries. If all property were owned by 
the state vou would he on an exact “dead level” 
with everyone else in regard to equality of 
ownership of wealth, and that is all the equal- 
itv that Socialism can positively promise. 

The wicked, under Socialism. could no more 
get the share of the good away from them than 
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can a wicked man today swindle a good woman 
out of her share in the United States post- 
office. 

No, Socialists do not say that all human be- 
ings are equal in respect to their natural en- 
dowments, nor do they think that Socialism 
can make them equal. We simply say that So- 
cialism will institute an equality of wealth. 

There will be stupid people under Socialism, 
just as there are today, and no doubt the bright 
and intellectual people under Socialism will 
prefer to associate with their own sort. The 
great point is that they will be able to gratify 
their wish to select the company that is most 
agreeable to. them. ‘Today I may like to asso- 
ciate with certain men or women, but owing 
to the calls of making a living, I am forced to 
associate with other people that I do not like. 
A man is lucky enough to get a living at any 
price, and it is rare that one can today choose 
an occupation simply because it throws him 
with pleasant and congenial companions. 

Under Socialism there would not only be 
more people who would be agreeable to you, 
owing to their having had time and leisure to 
cultivate themselves,, but the opportunity for 
one to choose his occupation and companion- 
ship would be so greatly extended that the 
“yearning of our hearts for intelligent re- 
sponse” would be much more certainly grati- 
fied than now. Under Socialism there would 
be no clever and educated young women wear- 
ing their souls away as “companions, at a sal- 
ary’ to fussy old dowagers. That is the kind 
of compulsory ‘ ‘boring’ that Socialism will 
end. 

dich eck 


Thinks Trust Owners Only Are Compe- 
tent to Form Public Sentiment 


“Most people object to trusts. Why? Largely 
because they do not own them. If a man really 
believes that a trust is a bad thing, and would re- 
fuse to countenance its procedings if he were given 
a majority interest in its stock, he can fairly call 
his objection and that of men like himself by the 
name of public sentiment, and not otherwise.” 

Thus said Professor Hadley, at a recent after- 


dinner speech. 
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I object to trusts on the general ground that autoc- 
racy is opposed to our democratic ideas, whether in 
the industrial field or the political field. My ob- 
jection doesn’t count, however, unless I own a trust 
myself. 

I admit that I may also object to trusts because 
I don't own them. If the nation owned the trusts 
1 would have my share and be satisfied—H. G. W. 


The Society Vagabond 
Judge J M. Ellis 

“The statutes of our state provide that any 
person able to work and support himself in 
some honest and respectable calling who shall 
be found loitering or strolling about, frequent- 
ing public places or where liquors are sold, 
begging or leading an idle, immoral or proflig- 
ate life, or not having visible means of sup- 
port, shall be deemed a vagrant, etc. 

“The ordinances of the city of Denver pro- 
vide nearly half a hundred definitions of va- 
grancy, which, if rigidly enforced, would in- 
clude many members of our so-called good 
society, those who lead an idle, eramaoral? and 
profligate course of life. With this phase I 
shall not treat in this discussion, because this 
so-called society has not sought the court over 
which I reside for an enforcement of the law 
against this class of offenders—the society 
vagabond. 

“My experience as a police magistrate of 
the city of Denver verifies opinions previously 
formed and justifies the conclusion that at least 
go per cent of this class of vagrants is caused 
by enforced idleness, making tramps of indus- 
trious men and women who have been unable 
at critical periods of life’s struggle to obtain 
honest employment. 
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THE CURTAIN IS RUNG UP 
PROF. GEORGE D. HERRON 


HERE has never come to Socialism so plair 

an opportunity as that now offered by the 

| American political situation. We have 

reached the psychological moment when 

Socialists may define the issues of life and 

death for the nation. A united and harmonious so- 

cialistic movement may now make clear to all the 

people the lines of conflict between capitalism and 

Socialism; between despotism and liberty. These 
lines of conflict may he made so definite that 

NO PARTY OF COMPROMISE 

or tinkering can enter the political field. Now is 

the time of Socialist salvation, if we are great 

enough to respond to the greatness of our oppor- 

tunity. 

We have come to the moment in which a_ har- 
monious and disciplined Socialist movement may 
lead the untaught people into the co-operative com- 
monwealth. 

Unity and harmony of action depend upon the 
widest liberty of opinion and detail. We make 
Socialism the betrayer of the 

PEOPLE WHO ARE CRYING FOR LIBERTY OF LIFE, 
if we win them to our program only to menace them 
at every turn by sheer authority, and drive them 
from one jealous faction to another, each faction 
claiming authoritative powers. The principle of 
authority, of the rule of a single dogma or center 
of authority, belongs to the capitalistic system and 
not to Socialism. Mere authority is a brute prin- 
ciple at best. And it is upon this brute system of 
authority that the capitalistic system depends. 
LIBERTY UF THOUGHT 
and action, under the capitalistic system, means loss 
of position, daily bread, and even life itself. So- 
cialism cannot make progress by the capitalistic 
principle of authority upon which the church stands; 
the principle upon which the old parties and gov- 
ernments stand; the principle upon which capitalistic 
and ecclesiastical education stands. Sheer authority, 
BRUTE DOGMATISM, 

political bossism, factional strife, have no_ place 
among Socialists. In so far as we practice these 
we are traitors one to another, and capitalistic in 
spirit. 

The international Socialist program is broad 
enough for the widest variety of opinion as to de- 
tail, and as to the working out of principle. If 
Socialism is to emancipate the world, it must stand 
for that liberty which the systems and instittutions 
of the past have denied. We must remember that 
Marx’ ideal was that of a perpetually fluid and end- 
lessly growing civilization, in which every element 
of life may find free and full expression. The ele- 
mental meaning of Socialism is the 

LIBERTY OF EACH MAN 

to take a free look at life, to see truth for himself, 
and to speak his own mind about what he sees, 
without let or menace from any source. Socialism 
is under bonds to see that each man makes his full 
contribution to the common thought and common 
life. If we are Socialists in spirit as well as in 
name, we shall gladly welcome every comrade into 
the full expression of thought and feeling, and give 
due and reverent consideration to even the weakest 
and most seemingly stunid among us. 

We must not onlv not restrain, but we must en- 
courage and sacredly nourish the 

UTMOST INDIVIDUALITY 


of life and thought in each comrade. We are true 
comrades in so far as we convince every man in 
the ranks, and every toiler in the street or in the 
mine, that he has an inestimable worth, and that he 
has an invaluable contribution to make to the hu- 
man whole. If we have so little faith in the ele- 
mental meaning of Socialism that we must resort 
to ecclesiastical and capitalistic tactics in order -to 
gain our ends, then we will fail and we ought to 
fail. And the blood of the world’s disinherited 
will be unon our heads and not at the door of cap- 
italism. 

Socialism needs no religion imposed upon it from 
without, and the less it has of such the safer will 
be its course. But it does need to be shot through 
with that spiritual nassion without which, as Heeel 
savs. no great movement ever prevails. And So- 
cialism has within itself the oerms of that nas- 
sion; it has the seed of a new religion. Socialism 
has power to become its own religion. Essentially, 

SOCIALISM IS RELIGION— 
the relivion of life and brotherhood for which the 
world has long waited. It has in it that purpose 
which can command the idealistic motive that lies 
deep, in even the most matter of fact man. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of 

YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
are crying out for some cause in which they can 
invest their lives: some cause that shall afford them 
altars of exalted and self-denying service. 


The Challenge 


America is the stage on which international So- 

cialistic revolution may first be dramatized. 
THE CURTAIN IS RUNG UP, 
and we are called upon the stage. In God’s name, 
and in the name of the world’s disinherited, let 
us pla~ our parts nobly and acauit ourselves like 
men. 
* OK Ok 


The Herron Chicago Lectures 


Central Music Hall was packed again last 
Sunday by an enthusiastic and thoroughly 
sympathetic audience, who had gathered to 
hear the second of the series of Herron lec- 
tures, on the ethical aspect of Socialism. ‘The 
audience surpassed in size that of last Sunday 
week. We regret to say that lack of space 
this week makes it impossible to publish any 
large portion of Comrade Herron’s lecture. 
The following excerpt touches the main points 
of the discourse.—Worker’s Call. 

“But there is a still more revolutionary ser- 
vice which Socialism is likely to render to the 
spiritual life, though it is not so obvious as the 
service of the co-operative ideal; and that is 
the deliverance of religion from the wage sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments. We here 
come again upon the identity of the economic 
and the spiritual life. Wherever we take a 
cross-section of the whole human fact, we find 
the evil principle of the economic system to be 
destroying the freedom and value of every 
kind of action. This is especially true in what 
we call religious activity, where our motives 
touch the low water mark of immorality. The 
Christian teaching concerning rewards and 
punishments is the wage system of production 
and distribution carried over into the wage 
slavery of the human soul. As the economic 
system is the capitalization of productive 
means and resources, so the religious system 
is the capitalization of spiritual means and 
resources ; as capitalism sustains itself by the 
wage slavery of labor, so the church sustains 
itself by the wage slavery of the spiritual life. 
As capitalism increases itself by absorbing the 
economic output of labor, so the church in- 
creases itself by absorbing the spiritual output 
of faith. As by the wage system capitalism 
pauperizes and debauches labor power, so by 
its vicious standards of rewards and punish- 
ments the church pauperizes and debauches 
soul power. So soon as you have done away 
with the wage system in industry, you will 
find it already banished frow spiritual or eth- 
ical motives. And from the soil of Socialism, 
even in its materialistic stages, will spring up 
standards of ethical value that will at least 
prepare us for spiritual decency and be worthy 
of manly respect.” 

error 
The Only Remedy 


Few persons who are given to mouthing 
apologies for the present system of industry 
understand the tremendous effects of the mod- 
ern use of machinery in production. Most of 
them purposely ignore the true attitude of the 
Socialists toward machinery. The notion very 
largely prevails that Socialists are opposed to 
machinery, and trace the misery and privations 
which the producing class suffers to the ma- 
chine itself. Both conclusions are wrong. So 
far from opposing the labor-saving machine, 
the truth is that Socialism welcomes it; instead 
of charging the wretchedness and poverty of 
the working class to the machine, the truth is 
that Socialism finds the cause of poverty and 
wretchedness in private ownership of the ma- 
chine. There the difficulty lies, and instead of 
sanctioning by law the use of machinery to 
private profit, Socialism would make it the 
joint property of society as a whole, thereby 
insuring production for public use instead of 


private profit. 
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Governmental Ownership 


The tendency of the present railroad 
movement is unmistakable. Consolida- 
tion of our great railroad interests, either 
by one method of another, is the policy 
of the times, and it has already been 
carried so far that today the joint con- 
trol of three-fourths of the railroad busi- 
ness of the United States is vested in 
closely allied interests. The question 
is, what will be the effect upon railroad 
earnings; what will be the effect upon 
general business, and will this harmony 
of interest and “community of owner- 
ship” result in hastening the early agi- 
tation of that great and important sub- 
ject. 

We cannot but feel that in order to 
realize anything like a condition ap- 
proaching government control, would 
mean a long and bitter fight, but we be- 
lieve that such a contest is bound io 
come, and that while concentration of 
capital and management is becoming im- 
perative, government control of our rail- 
roads may also become imperative. 

‘he interstate commerce commission 
in a recent report submitted, points out 
the fact that during the past year freight 
rates have been raised in every part of 
the country. Competition between rail- 
roads, it says, is the one element which 
in the past has kept the carrying charges 
on a comparatively low level, one road 
vying with another in the pursuit of 
business. yvviun actual consolidation or 
a “community of ownership,” in force 
is not the only barrier to indefinitely 
higner rates being swept away? When 
three-fourths of the railroad mileage of 
the country is either owned or dominated 
by a few men, behind whom are prac- 
tically endless resources, would it be 
a difficult task to dictate terms to the 
vast and scattered interests of the coun- 
try? The interstate commerce com- 
mission states that the present laws are 
altogether too inadequate to meet the 
present conditions, and as a body car- 
ing for the best interests of all con- 
cerned, the commission recommends that 
national legislation of a stringent na- 
ture be enacted, if necessary, to protect 
the patrons of ‘our railroads. 

Laws have been passed forbidding dis- 
crimination in the making of freight 
charges—such discrimination as would 
exact more from an independent manu- 
facturer than from a combination for 
transporting goods—but by skillful eva- 
sions the big railroad systems, in many 
cases, have succeeded in doing about as 
they pleased, despite the laws. With the 
great systems consolidated, unity and 
harmony of action, it is shown, are not 
only possible, but readily accomplished, 
and once competition is destroyed, all the 
incidental safeguards, erected for the 
protection of the manufacturer and the 
consumer, disappear with it. Men iden- 
tified with the great consolidation move- 


ment frankly state, or with as much- 


frankness as they have ever been known 
to employ—that increased financial re- 
turn is the chief object which they are 
striving for. With this as a goal, lead- 
ers of business interests can see noth- 
ing in the path of the financiers to pre- 
curbs the plan of complete control. 

Especially significant, along this line, 
is the following paragraph from the re- 
port of the interstate commrece commis- 
vent its attainment, unless legislation 
sion: 

“Tt is idle to say that freight rates 
cannot be advanced. During the past 
year they have been, by a concerted ac- 
tion upon a vast volume of traffic, ad- 
vanced in every part of the country. It 
is equally idle to say that they will not 
be advanced. It is but human nature, 
and the lesson of history that unlimited 
power induces misuse of that power. 
Railroads are not combining for the pur- 
pose of extortion and abuse, but, none 
the less, should the people provide some 
protection against that possible result 
of the combination.”—U. S. Investor. 
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A corner in beans is being engineered 
by the Albert Dickinson Company. 
Within two weeks the price has risen 
from $1.84 per bushel to $2.20. 


Thre Challenge 


What Socialism Proposes 


What Socialism proposes to do. It 
proposes for the government to own and 
operate all public utilities, railroads, fac- 
tories, machine shops, telephone, tele- 
graph, lands and in fact everything, just 
the same as it owns and operates the 
postoffice. 

What good would that do, do you 
say? Well, if you think it would not 
be a good thing then, just let us take 
the postoffice out of the hands of the 
government, and turn it over to individ- 
uals to speculate off of, and what would 
be the results? Well, you can guess very 
quick. First, we would pay about ten 
cents a ietter, and not get half as good 
service as we now do; and second, the 
mail clerks and carriers would not get 
more than half the salaries they do now, 
and there would be a few more million- 
aires in our land—made so by speculat- 
ing off of our hard labor. 

Well, if the government can run the 
postoffice as successfully as it does and 
yet pay the railroad extortionate prices 
for carrying mail, why should it not own 
the railroads and operate them and carry 
the mail for much less than it does? And 
on the same principle why could it not 
own and operate everything else? 

The government of New Zealand owns 
and operates its own railroad, and car- 
ries passengers at the rate of one-half 
cent a mile. How is that? If the little 
government of New Zealand can do that, 
why can’t we? Don’t you thing you 
would rather pay the government fifty 
cents for 100 miles ride than to pay 
some company $3.00 for the same? 

Another thing, I want to call your at- 
tention to. Our government reports the 
cost price of a common farm wagon at 
$9.00; the same wagon that sells for $50 
and $60. Now don’t you see that the 
government could make the same wagon 
and sell it to the farmer for $27.00 and 
yet pay the laborers who produce it 
three times the wages he now receives? 
Would not that be a good thing for both 
the farmer and laborer? Under Social- 
ism every laborer could earn at least 
$20.00 per day. I have just proven. to 
you (if there is any reliability in our 
government reports) that articles can 
be produced for one-fourth of what we 
have to pay now, under the present sys- 
tem of highway robbery. Now, you un- 
derstand that a great many workmen 
are receiving under the present system 
$5.00 per day, and so I claim that under 
Socialism our government could pay 
every man at least $5.00 per day and 
$5.00 will buy four times as much then 
as $5.00 will now, and I am sure $5.00 
then would go six times as far on the 
railroad as it does now. Would not that 
be a better government than either the 
democrats or republicans could give us? 
But I haven’t commenced to tell you 
the beauties of Socialism. Words would 
fail me. It could not be expressed by a 
stammering tongue like mine. 

Not a man on the face of the earth 
need be idle or poor under Socialism. 

—W. T. Heath. 


* kK * 
What It Is 


What is Socialism? Here are some 
examples from People’s Press that will 
help you to understand what it is. 

The public school is socialistic. 

The postoffice is socialistic. . 

Public libraries are socialistic. 

Public baths and drinking fountains 
are socialistic. 

City parks are socialistic. 

City operated gas plants, water works, 
fire departments and electric light plans 
are socialistic. 

A city sewer system is socialistic. So 
is a city operated street car plant. Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the 
railways of Switzerland, Germany, Rus- 
sia, New Zealand and other countries is 
socialistic. i 

(a)—AIl these institutions and indus- 
tries conducted by the public are run in 
the interest of the people. 

(b)—AIl industries conducted by pri- 
vate capital are run in the interest of 
the owners, to make a profit out of the 
people. 
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Great Danger from Dust 


A recent investigating committee of the British 
Parliament, appointed to inquire into the dan- 
gers of certain trades and operations, finds that 
there is peculiar harm in those that involve work- 
ing in an atmosphere laden with dust sometimes 
because the dust is poisonous, but often simply 
because it is irritating to the air-passages. From 
a summary of the results, published in The Hos- 
pital, we quote the following: 

“The connection between dust and disease has 
often been noted; and even the ordinary dust of 
the street and the household carries insidious 
dangers; but these are not so sure in their action 
as those caused by the dust raised in various 


Tee processes. ‘lake, for example, 
the work of paper staining. In old days there 
was a great fancy for what were called ‘flock” 


papers; they were regarded as handsome and 
comfortable-looking, and after a long period of 
neglect flock papers are beginning again to come 
into fashion. Fashion is thoughtless rather than 
cruel in her fads, and therefore it may be well 
to point out how the process of ‘flocking’ is car- 
ried out. The paper having had the pattern out- 
lined on it, the parts to be Hocked are covered 
with a thin coat of size, and are then dusted 
over t fi yhich is 
shaken out of something like a pepper-caster. 
This flock ‘adheres to the parts that are coated 
with size, and when it has dried upon them the 
remainder is shaken off. All through the process 
dust is in evidence, penetrating to the worker's 
nostrils and lungs, irritating the membranes, and 
causing disease, 

“Very similar to this is the process of bronz- 
ing, as applied to paper and leather. Here also 
the powder is dusted on to the prepared surface, 
generally by means of a pad, and the worker is 
exposed to the dangers of inhaling it.” 

The employment of “flake white,’ or “Chinese 
white,” is also injurious, when these substances 
contain lead, and when they are dusted on in 
powder. Some forms of flake white are harm- 
less; while others are more than half white lead, 
the remainder being French chalk. Says the 
writer : 

“One firm which had used this compound, find- 
ing that some cases of illness resulted among 
those employed, gave it up, and employed instead 
a powder called *metallochrome,’ which was com- 
posed of sulfate of barium, and was quite free 
from lead. This change did away with one im- 
portant danger for the workers in this industry, 
—which is, fortun< sys a very small one—that 
of lead-poisoning. 

“When the dust is more than half white lead, 
it is peculiarly dangerous to health; but even 
without absolutely poisonous stuff being included 
in it, the mechanical irritation to throat, lungs, 
and nostrils is sufficient to condemn it. It is a 
trade at which no one seems to work long, tho’, 
as it is light work, there is no difficulty in filling 
up such vacancies as arise. . 

“Among other dusty and dangerous industries 
may be noted the manufacture of basic slag. 
Basic slag is the refuse that is left in the con- 
verter after making steel by the ‘Gilchrist 
Thomas’ process, and is valuable as a manure. 
In order to be used for this purpose, however, 
the slag, which comes out of the converter in 
large pieces, must be ground into a powder so 
fine that from eighty to eighty-five per cent of 
it would pass through a mesh of 10,000 to the 
square inch. Sometimes, if very dry, the slag is 
moistened before being ground; but in spite of 
this much dust arises in the process of repeated 
grinding, which is necessary to reduce the slag 
to powder. Time after time is the process re- 
peated, the fine dust being carried away by a fan 
to hoppers, from which it falls into bags without 
being touched by the hand, while the heavier 
dust is carried into a chamber which must be 
cleared every six weeks. The men who perform 
this duty wear respirators. The dust given out 
by the slag in process of grinding is not in itself 
of a poisonous nature, but it causes, by its me- 
chanical irritation ,huskiness, asthma, and even 
pneumonia. It is chiefly in the packing of the 
dust that the workmen encounter danger, tho’ 
this may be kept in check by the rejection of old 
or unsuitable bags. In one factory,-only new 
jute bags are employed. A peculiar case occurred 
some time ago at Ellesmere Port. A laborer, not 
employed in any mill, but only in unloading bags 
of basic-slag dust, died of pneumonia, and at 
the inquest it came out that the disease had 
arisen from inhaling the dust. It is evident that 
respirators or veils should be used by those em- 
ployed at every stage of the process. 

“Silicate cotton is another slag product, in the 
making of which much dust arises. The process 
by which it is made is simple and ingenious. A 
fine stream of molten slag is met on issuing from 
the furnace by a strong blast of steam. By this 
small globular particles of slag are formed, and 


The Challenge 


are driven with great velocity into a chamber; 
from each of these particles, by reason of their 
viscous nature and the velocity with which they 
are forced through the air, is drawn a long, thin 
filament. These filaments combine into a thread- 
like, spongy material, Pe silicate of cotton—or, 
as it is generally called, slag wool. This material 
is absolutely non- inflammable, and is a non- 
conductor of both heat and of sound. It is thus 
of great use in packing the pipes from steam- 
boilers, engines, etc., for laying between floors 
to deaden the sound, to render walls and floors 
fireproof, and very largely for cold-storage pur- 
poses. In appearance it resembles cotton-wool, 
but has no elacticity. It is very light. The dan- 
gers that accompany the manufacture are, again, 
the risk of inhaling particles of the slag wool 
while packing it. The fine particles of wool 
cause great irritation to skin and nose to a 
stranger, tho’ it is said that the workers them- 
selves get quite accustomed to it. It has been 
shown, however, that the irritation has caused 
several persons to give up the work. The em- 
ployment of crape or muslin veils has been found 
to afford great relief from these symptoms.” 

Dust shortens the lives of the worker more 
than any one thing. It could be easily avoided, 
but ventilation costs more than human life. 
Under Socialism there will be no “unhealthy 


trades.” 


The New Internationalism 


A curious illustration of the intimate international 
relations resulting from the modern commercial sys- 
tem is presented by the present financial conditions 
in Germany, says the Argonaut. Recent reports from 
that country indicate that the banks are in difficulty 
and that a panic is feared. ‘he cause, as is almost 
invariably the case in such crisis, is unwarranted 
expansion of industry based upon borrowed capital. 
For many years Germany has indulged the ambitior: 
to become a great commercial power. Germany’s 
foreign trade has made great advances in recent 
years, and under this impetus manufacturing plants 
to produce for foreign markets have been extended 
beyond the supporting power of the capital of the 
country. A peculiar feature of the German finan- 
cial system is the mortgage bond under which each 
borrower assumes responsibility for the debts of all, 
and because of the increased security an extremely 
low rate of interest is secured. Another feature 
is the fact that banks have been accustomed to ad- 
vance the necessary money for industrial enter- 
prises, and through these two sources credit tends 
to be unduly extended. ‘The trouble at present is 
principally with the textile industries. Other 
branches, particularly those handling iron and steel, 
are prosperous, and these may tide over the diffi- 
culty. Should they not succeed, however, there are 
hard times in store for Germany. It is even possible 
that the disaster may be more widespread. It will 
be recalled that the great financial depression of ten 
years ago had its origin in Australia, and spread 
from there all over the world. International rela-, 
tions are becoming so intimate that each country 
feels the effect of success or disaster in any other. 


Inexorable Facts 


“My business is to teach my aspirations to con- 
form themselves to fact, not to make facts harmon- 
ize with my aspirations. Science seems to me to 
teach in the highest and strongest manner the great 
truth which is embodied in the Christian conception 
of entire surrender to the will of God. Sit. down 
before fact as a little child, be prepared to give up 
every preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever 
and to whatever abysses nature leads, or you shall 
learn of nothing. 1 have only begun to learn con- 
tent and peace of mind since I have resolved, at ali 
risks, to do this.’—Huxley. 
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Mayor Quincy’s Municipal Socialism 


The first glance at the list of Quincy innovations 
shows that a surprisingly large proportion of them 
have been retained by the city of Boston. Most of 
the experiments are working well, and a study of 
them can not fail to be beneficial to those who have 
the government of other cities in their hands. Per- 
haps the reform which created most interest among 
the people of Boston, and which is most decidedly 
one which could well be imitated, is the establish- 
ment of an extensive system of public baths. 

Boston’s municipal printing shop created no little 
talk at the time of its establishment. This institu- 
tion still flourishes, although the printing of the 
City Record has been dropped. The shop does all 
the work of the city. Not only does it have charge 
of the printing, binding etc., but the stationery and 
the postage of the city are under its control, and 
all requisitions must be sent in to the superintend- 
ent. This is one of the most novel features of the 


Quincy administration. In line with the establish- 
ment of the printing shop was the institution of a 
repair department. Boston does all its municipal 
repairine. including carpentering, plumbing, mason 
work, steam fitting and plastering. In this way the 
mayor sought to avoid the evils of the contract sys- 
tem. The music department was sufficiently novel 
to afford entertainment for many moons. It is un- 
der the charge of five unpaid commissioners, who 
have control of all public music, to be given in- 
doors or in the open air, at parades, concerts, pub- 
lic celebrations, and, in fact, all public occasions 
when music is required. Then certain organ recitals 
and the like were arranged by the commission, free 
to all who applied for tickets. 

Not all of Mayor Quincy’s innovations consisted 
of instituting new departments. Some one left the 
city $5,000 for free excursions for poor children; 
and the mayor added to this sum sufficient to estab- 
lish an elaborate fresh air system. A small steamer 
was bought and sheds were erected on suitable city 
property. Then institutions, churches and the like 
were notified that to the children would be given 
a day’s outing by the city at the rate of one thou- 
sand a day. ‘This custom has been kept up by 
Mayor Hart. Another innovation, however, has 
been abolished. This was the municipal boy’s camp. 
One of the islands of the harbor was given over to 
a camp for boys under the control of a paid super- 
intendent. Another interesting experiment was that 
of allowing men arrested for drunkenness to pay 
their fines in instalments. It was arranged that they 
should have time to pay their fines, thus putting 
money into the treasury and saving the expense of 
their board while in prison, to say nothing of allow- 
ing them to support their families and to preserve 
their self- respect from the stock of jail life. his 
system has worked well. 

The madness of Mayor Quincy had evidently a 
method. It seems to have made permanent a good 
many excellent institutions. Some good citizens say 
that things were done too quickly, that they cost too 
much money, that the mayor was always robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, as it were. But, after all, i 
seems cause for thankfulness that they were done 
at all. - New York Tribune. Condensed. 


Edition of 15,000 Exhausted 


THe CHALLENGE cannot feel otherwise than grati- 
fied at the magnificent welcome accorded it. Already 
there is hardly a State in the Union without a sub- 
scriber. 

The last edition of 10,000 was entirely exhausted 
in two days, and 5,000 more had to be printed. The 
demand for the next edition promises to he even 
stronger. 
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Public Ownership of Railways 


Prof. FranK Parsons 

It is a fundamental principle of our 
business system that property is to be 
managed in the interests of its owner. 
It was this that impelled the receiver 
of the Cleveland & Marietta Railroad to 
yield to the Standard Oil pressure and 
agree to carry oil for the Standard at Io 
cents a barrel, charge rival shippers 35 
cents a barrel, and pay the Standard 
Company 25 cents out of each 35 col- 
lected from rival shippers. The Stand- 
ard threatened to build its own pipe line 
and take all its business away from the 
road if the receiver did not do as it 
wished. As its business was worth 
many thousands a year to the road, the 
receiver considered it necessary for the 
interests of the creditors and owners of 
the road to make the said agreement. 

With selfish human nature there can 
be no complete solution of the railway 
problem, except through unifying the in- 
terests of the owners and the public. This 
can be thoroughly and reliably accom- 
plished only by making the public and 
the owners one and the same. Under 
public ownership employes would be 
better treated. Accidents would be fewer. 
The public service and safety would be 
the aim, instead of private profit. 

Jt is seven times as dangerous to be 
a railroad employe in the United States 
as on the public roads of Austria-Hun- 
gary, and eight times as dangerous to be 
a passenger in the United States as on 
the government roads of Germany. It 
was less at a risk to your life to enlist 
in the Union armies during the rebellion 
than to enlist in the railway train serv- 
ice of the United States today. One 
train man out of twelve is injured every 
year in the United States, and one out of 
every ten at the South. The managers 
are too anxious for dividends to care 
much about buying safety couplers or 
automatic brakes for freight cars, or 
even to provide for safety at their cross- 
ings. The railway murders at the cross- 
ings in Chicago alone amount to over 
400 a year.. 


Early Methods of Travel 


Morse first exhibited his telegraph in 
1835, but it was not until 1844 that the 
first practical test was made over a line 
between Washington and Baltimore, con- 
gress having reluctantly appropriated 
$30,000 for the purpose. By 1860 there 
were one hundred thousand miles of 
line in operation in the world and in 
1900 one million miles. About one mil- 
lion messages are sent by wire every 
day in the year. 

The first submarine cable was laid in 
1851, across the English channel. Now 
there are one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand miles of such cables, and the num- 
ber of messages sent approximate six 
million annually. 

When the wife of President John Ad- 
ams traveled from Philadelphia to 
Washington, in November, 1800, she 
made the journey by stage, and it took 
her a week. The distance is now cov- 
ered by trains in three hours. 

In those days stage coaches were the 
most rapid conveyances known, and the 
Indians described them in wondering 
admiration as “cabins on wheels.” 

The population of the world in 1800 
was about 640,000,000. It is now esti- 
mated at 1,500,000,000, but while the 
number of human beings on the earth 
has increased 135 per cent, their cohesion 
has become so much closer that com- 
merce has increased 1,233 per cent. 

From the exchange of a few articles 
of luxury, carried on the backs of ani- 
mals or in slow-going sailing vessels, 
commerce has expanded until it now 
interchanges the products of all lands 
and climes, utilizing the swiftly mov- 
ing railway train by land and the 
scarcely less swift steamship by sea. 

In 1800 the pack animal carried a load 
of a few hundred pounds or a wagon 
at most a ton. Now the railroad car 
accepts as much as twenty teams could 
haul, and the engine hurries twenty or 
thirty of these vehicles to the ocean, a 
thousand miles away, where the steam- 
ship swallows the load of twenty or 
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thirty such trains, and before the steam- 
ship has passed out of sight of land the 
consignee on the other side of the globe 
has received notice of its departure, of 
the cargo it carries, and of the day and 
almost the hour at which he may expect 
its arrival. 

The first steamship crossed the ocean 
in 1819. In 1900 the steam tonnage 
afloat is over 13,000,000, and the sailing 
tonnage over 11,000,000. ‘The first ves- 
sel from New York to China required 
fifteen months for the round trip; now 
one may accomplish the journey both 
ways in a little over a month. 

In 1800 a trip to Europe occupied over 
a month and was very dangerous; now 
it is a holiday excursion of five days, 
and as safe as a trip by rail. A cen- 
tury ago messages of business took a 
year to reach the Orient, and obtain a 
reply. Voday only a few hours, or even 
minutes, are consumed, thanks to the 
telegraph. 

The commerce of the world in 1800 
amounted to $1,479,000,000; for 1g00 ii 
reached the gigantic total of $19,915,- 
000,000. During the same period the 
trade of the United States has risen 
from $162,000,000 to over two billion dol- 
lars. Our imports since the beginning 
of the century have been multiplied 
by ten. our exports by twenty. 

The manufactures of this country in 
1800 were worth $125,000,000; they are 
valued at nearly nine billions of dollars 
for 1900. In 1800 the manufactures of 
the entire world were worth $3,250,000,- 
000; for 1900 they are reckoned at thirty 
billions of dollars. 
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The Tendency to Socialism 


It is now admitted by all inquirers 
worthy of the name that history, includ- 
ing economic history, is a succession of 
orderly phenomena, that each phase in 
the line of succession is marked by facts 
and tendencies more or less peculiar to 
itself, and that laws and principles which 
we now condemn had formerly an his- 
torical necessity, justification, and valid- 
ity. In accordance with this funda- 
mental principle of historical evolution 
arrangements and institutions which 
were once necessary and_ originally 
formed a stage in human progress, may 
gradually develop contradictions and 
abuses and thus become more or less an- 
tiquated. The economic, social and po- 
litical forms which were the progres- 
sive and even adequate expressions of 
the life of one era become hindrances 
and fetters to the life of succeeding 
times. The existing arrangements of 
landlord, capitalist, and wage laborer, 
are burdened with contradiction and 
abuse. ‘The life of society is being 
strangled by the forms which once pro- 
moted it. ‘The really vital and powerful 
tendencies of our times are toward a 
higher and wider form of social and 
economic organization—towards social- 
ism.—Encyclopedia Britannica. 


The Tendency to a Standard 


The manufacturers of women’s shoes 
at Lynn, Mass., declare that freak styles 
in footwear have ceased to be popular. 
The lesson taught by the “Piccadilly,” or 
“razor toe,” fad, was too severe to be 
soon forgotten. There will be but few 
changes in styles requiring new lasts this 
season, although a gradual modification 
in the styles is taking place all the time 
in most of the factories. The round toe, 
which is now almost universal, has now 
been in favor almost four years, and 
there is no indication of its being sup- 
planted for many years to come. There 
are now no radical changes in styles. 


Vhe American Cereal Company has 
been anxious to get into the cereal spe- 
cialty business for some time. Not long 
ago they made a-direct offer of $1,500,000 
for the Postum Cereal business, which 
was the third offer made—Grocery 
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THE CHALLENGE 


50 Cents a Year Any Address 


Ag Railway Worker 


Buxton, N. D., Jan. 12, 1901. 

Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Editor THe CHat- 

LENGE, Los Angeles, California: 

Dear Comrade—I inclose fifty cents 
for one year’s subscription to your cer- 
tainly valuable paper. I shall do my best 
to get it a circulation wherever I can 
see a chance to get a subscriber. 

I am in this fight for as long as I 


live. Yours, 
i. M. Cason 
(One of Jim Hill’s seventeen hour 
a day slaves.) 
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SUPPRESSION OF FREE SPEECH 


Headquarters Social Democratic Party, 
San Jose, Cal., Jan. 24th, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles: 

Dear Comrade: We are having a great deal of 
trouble in holding our street meetings. We have 
had six arrests during the last two weeks, for 
holding meetings on the corner of Santa Clara 
and First street; the corner in question has been 
previously used by us for the past four years. 

The first case that of Comrade O’Brien, was 
tried last Monday, and the jury brought in a ver- 
dict of guilty. The comrade was sentenced today 
to serve a term of thirty days, and is now behind 
the prison bars. 

The local organization, in its meeting tonight, 
decided to hold a mass meeting in a hall that will 
hold 1500 people, on Saturday evening, February 
and, and being desirous of securing a speaker of 
prominence, I have been instructed to ascertain if 
you will be able to be the speaker of the evening. 

We realize we are asking a very great favor, 
but knowing your enthusiasm for the cause, we 
feel assured that if business permits, you will be 
with us on the 2nd, in order that our protest may 
be the more emphatic. 

As we wish to advertise this meeting exten- 
sively and to print your name on our posters, etc., 
we must hear from you by Saturday after- 
noon. Kindly wire us at once at our expense, in- 
forming us if you can be present. 

Fraternally yours, 
E. L. Kornretp, Secretary. 


P. S.—Don’t forget to bring a bundle of THE 
CHALLENGE for distribution, or send them, should 
you be unable to come. H. Ryan, Organizer. 
Dear Mr. Kornfeld: I have just wired you 

that business makes it impossible for me to 
leave Los Angeles next Saturday. It would 
take me three days away from THE CHAL- 
LENGE and I can hardly leave such a young 
baby alone so long just now. The California 
Code provides that a meeting shall not be held 
in the public streets or parks, if it obstructs 
passage thereon. If your town ordinance 
baldly prohibits street meetings, without ref- 
erence as to whether any obstruction takes 
place or not, it is then in violation of the code 
and consequently against the State constitu- 
tion. Of course, if the jury convicted upon 
the belief that an actual obstruction to passage 
was created by the meeting, then you have 
no recourse upon this technicality, but must 
fight upon the broad ground of an interfer- 
ence with the right of free speech guaranteed 
by both the State and the National Constitu- 
tion. 

When the Constitution guaranteed the right 
of free speech it certainly did not mean that 
we could have free speech provided that that 
small minority of our citizens who happen to 
own land consented to such free speech. The 
guarantee meant that we should have free 
speech without dictation from any one, let 
alone the insignificant—in point of numbers— 
minority who own land. 

If a state or town can pass a valid law pro- 
hibiting free speech upon the streets and in 
the public parks, then if such land is the only 
land belonging to the public, the law virtually 
makes free speech hang upon the consent of 
private property-owners. For if you cannot 
speak upon the public lands and the private 
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owners refuse to allow you to use their private 
land, where can you speak? The Constitution 
did not contemplate a man using a balloon for 
a forum. I wish you luck in your struggle. 
Write me about your meeting. 

You remember, I myself and other Socialists 
were arrested a number of times during the 
last campaign for speaking in the park here. 
My trips to the jail in the patrol wagon are 
still matter for merriment with the neswpapers. 

We had a jury trial and were finally dis- 
missed on‘a technicality. The printer erred in 
setting up the ordinance. However, there has 
never been any attempt to rectify that error. 
I consider the right of free speech pretty well 
established in os Angeles. I hope you will 
be as successful in San Jose. You are fighting 


for a great principle. Fraternally, 
H. GayLorp WILSHIRE. 
Se 


CAPITAL MAY BE BANISHED 


Mr. Frank J. Symmes, of San Francisco, 
fears municipal ownership may drive capital 
out of that city. 

This question of where the ownership of public 
utilities belongs is purely a business question. 
There is no philosophy, philanthropy, charity, or 
religion involved, and there should be no politics. 

oe ee 

One wealthy gentleman told me the other day, 
says Mr. Symmes, that he had not less than $80,- 
000 invested in one of these properties for more 
than 15 years. He was tired of the everlasting 
“nagging” now going on. Formerly it was once 
a year, now it is every week. He was gradually 
unloading, and he was going to “quit and take his 
money to Baltimore.” 

This duty of the officials should therefore be 
done in a very careful manner, because of the 
many people affected. Its investigation should be 
made fairly, justly, and thoroughly. Every un- 
just attack, every unreasonable method, injures 
the city and retards its.growth. The right to 
make these prices has given to each new set of 
officials a feeling that they must continue to save 
something to the people and reduce the rates. 
The same process can not continually go on. San 
Francisco has reached the danger line, when cap- 
ital is being driven away by this operation, and 
when the corporations are ready to appeal to the 
courts for protection. 

Capital is a timid as well as a hungry bird, and 
has its wings always plumed for flight. We may 
at times regard it as ostentatious, ill-bred, 
greedy, and even corrupt, but it has its uses and 
without it the laborer would be without his hire; 
education, our great reliance for all true progress, 
would be slow; art, science, and literature would 
pine, and great and beautiful cities would be few. 
‘San Francisco must not drive capital away. She 
must be fair and just to capital as well as to 
labor. The poor people are on both sides of this 
question; there are poor as well as rich in these 
corporations, and the poor outnumber the 
wealthy. 


I would like to ask Mr. Symmes exactly 
how he thinks capital would move from San 
Francisco to, say, Baltimore. Does the gen- 
tleman think the capitalists would tear up 
their gas and water pipes and street-car rails 
and trudge along with them on their shoul- 
ders from San Francisco to Baltimore? Sup- 
pose Baltimore was also agitating for munici- 
pal ownership by the time the poor, tired, heav- 
ily laden capitalists arrived? That would be 
disheartening, wouldn’t it, Mr. Symmes, for 
them to have had all that long tramp for noth- 
ing. I think a good many capitalists are soon 
to be “‘on the tramp” hunting a place to invest 
their capital. It’s too bad, but it is not quite 
so bad as hunting for a place to invest your 
labor, or vulgarly “hunting for a job.” 

Capital and labor will both soon be hunting 
for jobs. When they hunt in couples they may 
find what they want. 
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“CHALLENGING EVERYBODY” 


H. Gaytorp Witsuire of Los Angeles has started 
a new Democratic weekly newspaper in that city 
which he has christened THE CHALLENGE. When 
Mr. Wilshire was in Santa Cruz last fall he was 
challenging everybody from Bryan down for a joint 
debate—Santa Cruz Record. 


“THE BATTLE OF THE GODS” 


I give as my leading article this week a 
sensational account of the great struggle now 
going on in the industrial world between those 
two colossals of finance, Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller. Carnegie’s income from his steel works 
is estimated at something like $40,000,000 per 
annum, and Rockefeller has even more than 
that from his Standard Oil trust and other 
properties. 

It is not so long ago that Carnegie deliv- 
ered himself of the following sententious re- 
marks regarding wealth and its uses: 

To die rich is to die disgraced. I hope in 
trying to do good with my money I shall not 
justify the definition, sometimes deserved, of a 
philanthropist—as a man with a great deal of 
money but very little sense. I retired from busi- 
ness in pursuance of a policy determined upon 
long since, not to spend my old age struggling 
after more dollars. I believe in developing a dig- 
nified and unselfish life after sixty. If the rich 
man who retires from business is wise he will 
immediately try to interest himself in public 
duties. This, of course, embraces good work in 
his immediate neighborhood. When he places 
his accumulated experience and ability at the 
disposal of his fellow men he serves himself at 
the same time. 

There was a time in this country when if a 
fellow had laid up a little money, say a hun- 
dred thousand or so, that he could retire from 
business and recline under his own fig tree. 
This was some twenty or thirty years ago. 
In late years, however, the pile required to 
retire upon in safety has steadily grown, but 
hardly any one would have thought that a 
man with three hundred million dollars, the 
estimated value of Carnegie’s fortune, would 
have any trouble in living a “dignified and un- 
selfish life after sixty,’ as Carnegie himse?f 
expresses it. 

Carnegie reckoned without his host, how- 
ever. He forgot that Rockefeller might want 
to invest his income in the steel business. Now 
I have no doubt but that Rockefeller often 
thinks too that he would like to retire and live 
the “dignified,” but he no doubt realizes that 
there can be no dignity in scrambling to hold 
one’s position, and that the only way to hold 
your position is to have the dominating finan- 
cial power. 

You can’t “give” money away to found 
libraries and “spend” it on Scotch castles and 
coaching tours and then expect to have enough 
left to combat a Rockefeller. Foreigners have 
often thoughtlessly commented upon the ridic- 
ulousness of our American millionaires toiling 
and striving to pile up more and more money 
after they have made what seems to them a 
scandalous fortune. 

They say to our millionaires, “Why don’t 
you chuck up business, leave this dusty, sweaty 
America of yours, and come over to Europe 
and live a decent life of repose with us aris- 
tocrats ?” 

Carnegie listened to this song, and now 
where is he? Fighting for dear life, with 
Rockefeller, who stayed at home and attended 
to business. 

If Carnegie had only “saved up” that money 
he has been ‘“‘wasting”’ on libraries and coach- 
ing and castles, he would not have the “poor 
house staring him in the face” today. I say 
poor house’ metaphorically, in a sense, but 
after all there is many a millionaire in this 
country today who would feel very near the 
poor house if Rockefeller should back up 
against him and say “I want your business,” 
as he is now saying to poor old Carnegie. 

Some ten years ago, my friend Mr. Parsons, 
who owned the Rome & Ogdensburg Railway 
of New York, received a communication from 
the Vanderbilts that they wanted his road. 
He replied that he did not care to sell it, that 
it was a great solace and pleasure in his old 
age to run that little road of his. That it was 


his one pleasure in life. He did not think they 
would be mean enough to want to take away 
his toy. Anyway, he wouldn’t sell it, even if 
they did want it. Vanderbilt simply sent out 
a corps of surveyors and right-of-way men 
and initiated all the preliminaries to parallel 
Mr. Parsons’ toy. The old man “caved,’ took 
his little $7,000,000, and has been trying ever 
since to find some way of enjoying it. Busi- 
ness is his only pleasure, but he finds that 
there is no room in the playground for him. 
Too many trusts. Carnegie is not exactly like 
Mr. Parsons. He don’t want to “play making 
steel,” but he wants $300,000,000 for his plant, 
and Rockefeller says he can build another one 
for less than one-third of that amount. 

There is no sentiment involved. It is sim- 
ply business. Of course, Carnegie will be 
forced to succumb to Rockefeller. All this 
preliminary shuffling for position is purely the- 
atrical. There will never be a fight. They 
both know too much for that. Carnegie laid 
down not long ago when little Frick with his 
$7,000,000 called him, and we all know what 
he will do when Rockefeller throws his $700,- 
000,000 down on the gaming table. 

No, the public will be cheated of a fight. A 
fight, if it did come off, would be the greatest 
financial struggle in history. The interest, 
however, is not in the fight, but in the ‘day 
after.” Fight or no fight, it means the consol- 
idation of the iron, coal, and railway interests 
of this country under the control of Rockefel- 
ler. Even that would not mean so much if 
there were other worlds for this modern finan- 
cial Alexander to conquer. When the Mace- 
donian found no more worlds to conquer, he 
wept ; when the American finds no more worlds 
to conquer WE, will weep. We will weep be- 
cause he will be out of a job. ‘That is the 
point where we all weep, when we can’t make 
a living because Rockefeller won’t hire us. 
For, how can we expect him to hire us? What 
can we do for him after he owns the world? 
We cannot make more money for him in order 
that he may kill off more Carnegies. He has 
slain the last competitor in the financial arena. 
He will say to us, the inhabitants of the earth, 
“Move off, I want you no longer.” 

That will be a “How d’ye do,” won’t it? 

Well, we, the earthy, may then say to Mr. 
Rockefeller, ““We think we would like to bor- 
row this old earth of you for a couple of mil- 
lion years.” We might even agree to rent it 
of him. We could pay him about as much gold 
as he demanded, and then get it all back from 
him the very next morning, in exchange for 
some eggs on toast. We would have the only 
hens, and he has been a fine tutor for us in 
teaching us the cardinal lesson of “charging 
all the traffic will bear.” 
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A committee of the New York Central Fed- 
erated Union, which waited upon Governor- 
elect Odell to agitate aggressive measures for 
abolition of the sweatshop system, was igno- 
miniously snubbed. The newly-elected chief 
executive of the state, after forcing the com- 
mittee to wait three hours for his appearance, 
informed it that he would not advocate the 
additional expenditure of one cent to make the 
labor department more effective, and declared 
that a law to make owners of tenement houses 
responsible for violations of factory laws 
would be unconstitutional. 
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A special to the Salt Lake Tribune from St. 
George, Utah, says that Martin Wright, late So- 
cialist candidate for Governor of Utah, who was en 
route to Los Angeles with his two sons, was in- 
stantly killed by the accidental discharge of a re- 
volver which fell from his hip pocket while he was 
preparing dinner at their camp.—Los Angeles Times. 


* * 
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FROM OUR READERS 


“Good Luck to The Challenge”’ 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 19, tgo1. 
Dear Wilshire: Good luck to your CHALLENGE. I 
enclose my subscription. I congratulate you on your 


backbone. Max GeEorail. 
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Prof. Herron Well Pleased 


Grinnell, Iowa, Jan. 21, Igor. 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

My Dear Mr. Wilshire—Enclosed, please find 
stamps for 50 cents in payment for a year’s sub- 
scription to THE CHALLENGE. I am extremely well 
pleased with the paper. Faithfully yours, 

Georce D. Herron. 
* Ok x 


“Worth Many Times its Price” 


Pomona, Cal., Jan. 20, Igor. 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire—I find your paper full 
of valuable information, a scientific, Socialist paper, 
worth many times its price for its information on 
true Socialism. Enclosed, pleace find 50 cents for 
one subscriber. Wishing you success. Fraternally 
yours, A. AHLSTROM. 
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“Exceedingly Interesting”’ 


San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 24th, gor. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: We shall put the 2500 copies of THE 
CHALLENGE and your 100 small cards for tacking. 
There will be no charge for this. 

The writer thinks that THe CHALLENGE is well 
edited, and is carefully read by him, and the matter 
is exceedingly interesting. Yours very truly, 

Owens, VARNEY & GREEN, 
J. CHAS. GREEN. 
* * 


From America’s Kipling 


Oakland, Cal., Jan. 23, 1gor. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: Find herewith coin cards con- 
taining fifty cents in silver, for which please send 
me THE CHALLENGE at above address for one year. 
I saw the first copies this morning and send in my 
subscription at once. There is a snap and go about 
your new venture which I must say I like, to say 
nothing of its intrinsic worth. I know I shall get 
my money back many fold ere the year is out. 

Fraternally yours, Jack Lonpon. 


x * x 


“The Champion of Labor” 


Buntingville, Cal., Jan. 21, Igor. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: In answer to advertisement in Appeal 
to Reason, requesting the names of ten possible sub- 
scribers. I would say as THE CHALLENGE is the 
champion of labor and Socialism, I cheerfully send 
double the list requested. (Here follow twenty 
names. ) 

While you agree to send the paper six months to 
the one sending the names, I hesitate to accept it on 
those terms, but will send you the cash subscription 
price for one year. Trusting that THE CHALLENGE 
will meet with the success it deserves, I remain yours, 

Sam T. JoHNSON. 
* *K * 


Will Fill an Important Position 


Saticoy, Ventura Co., Cal., Jan. 22, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Brother: I am in receipt of your letter, also 
of a package of papers, and several copies of THE 
CHALLENGE, that you state you have caused to be 
sent to me regularly, for all of which, accept my 
thanks. 

The paper seems to me to be likely to fill an im- 
portant position in the Socialistic field. 

I think if I rightly understand its aim, that it 
contemplates a review from week to week, of the 
engagements taking place in the field of competitive 
business enterprise, and in many instances, allowing 
the adherents of the present system to get what 
comfort they are able to extract from the situation. 

I feel that such a paper ably conducted, would 
reach a very numerous class that would think shame 
of themselves if they allowed financial considerations 
like abstract science, ethics, or beauty to influence 
them. We need to reach all classes, and the aspirants 
to commercial power are not among the least import- 
ant of them. 

I shall try soon to get the new paper a few sub- 
scribers here, and if I do not succeed, I will send a 
few copies about at my own expense; until then ac- 
cept my most earnest wishes for the welfare of THE 
CHALLENGE, and believe me very sincerely yours, 

Frances WILSON. 


will be a big revolt in the Tory camp. 


From Heir Hardie, M. P. 


Office of The Labour Leader, 
1 and 3 Queen’s Arcade, 


Glasgow, Dec. 29, 1900. 
To H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: I have been watching from afar 
your doings as a member of the criminal class in 
the hands of the police, and again as a candidate, 
and congratulate you upon the result in both cases. 
The S. D. P. is doing for Socialism in America what 
the I. L. P. did for it here—bringing the movement 
down from the arid region of the schoolmen to the 
human level of the man with the vote. Here the 
movement develops slowly, but I am convinced, very 
hopefully. The old trade unionists are being brought 
into line, and the co-operators are also awakening. 
For the moment, the keen edge of the agitation is 
dulled. Good trade, a big Tory majority and the 
war have all had their share in bringing this about. 
But I know, as every one here knows who is in touch 
with public feeling, that the growth of Socialist 
thought and feeling, especially among thinking well- 
to-do folks, is proceeding more rapidly than ever. 
W. T. Stead frankly admits this in his Xmas An- 
nual, and says that those who 100 years ago would 
all have been Radicals, are today Socialists. 

If the Transvaal war drags on much longer, there 
Strange as 
it may appear to you, it is none the less true that 
the genuine Tory element in politics has never been 
in favour of the war. Chamberlain dragged the 
Cabinet into it ere the members knew. Sir M. H. 
Beach fought against it inside for all he was worth, 
and but for the ultimatum, I am certain Salisbury, 
Beach, Devonshire, and the more responsible men 
generally would have cried a halt ere the shooting 
began. The Rhodes-Chamberlain gang, however, had 
foreseen such a contingency, and irritated the poor 
Boers beyond endurance. Now the mine-owners 
would accept peace on any terms, and are trying to 
force the government to settle on the basis of a 
limited independence. Chamberlain, however, has 
staked his all on unconditional surrender and com- 
plete annexation, and so the weary strife goes on. 
But another six months of it would bring us to the 
edge of a second general election, with Chamberlain 
and Rosebery leading the Liberals. That would be 
a farce. Should you meet Job Harriman, give him 
my regards. I have a great respect for his abilities 
and regard for him as a man. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Kerr Harvie. 
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How the New Charter Worked 


Very recently the gamblers of San Fran- 
cisco, thinking they could manipulate the pop- 
ular vote as they had previously done with 
that of the Supervisors, petitioned for a refer- 
endum upon the question of a license for 
gambling. Many of the best citizens of the 
city, knowing the great power of the gamblers 
in politics, feared the result. However, their 
fears were groundless. The people are not 
such fools as some think them. The popular 
vote was overwhelmingly against the gam- 
blers. 

SMe Es 
Lyman Abbott Talks of Isthmian Canal 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, in an address at the 
Lowell Institute, on January 25th, spoke in 
favor of American control of the Isthmian 
canal. 

“Today we are confronted by the question 
of the Isthmian canal,” he said, “and I hope 
it will be owned, controlled and operated by 
the United States alone. I hope it will belong 
to no corporation, no private company, but to 
the United States, as the Mississippi River 
belongs to the whole nation.” 


* OK 


THE CHALLENGE is the name of a Socialist 
paper recently started at Los Angeles, by 
Comrade H. Gaylord Wilshire, and as the 
name of the paper indicates, he is a fighter. 
We are pleased to add to our list of exchanges 
this valuable accession to the cause of Social- 
ism. ‘That it will be a success goes without 
saying.—San Diego Chieftain. 
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Monopolies in business mean aristocracy in 
society. 
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An Automobile Sheepfold 


“Of recent years nearly every town is pro- 
vided with an electric generating plant, and 
frequently the wires are strung along country 
roads from town to town. This fact,” says 
Electricity, “has led a man named McNair to 
attempt the use of electricity on the farm. He 
has devised a curious pen some fifteen feet 
square, built of wire and mounted on broad, 
flat wheels. This pen is designed to run in any 
pasture, even though it be hilly. Wires con- 
nect it with a small motor stationed at one side 
of the pasture, this in turn being connected 
with the electric wires from which power is 
derived. A turn of the button and the pen 
slowly creeps across the field. ‘That is the es- 
sence of the invention, and simple enough it 
seems. A machine of this type is being ex- 
perimented with at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of Michigan, at Lansing. Two 
lambs and part of the time an old ewe have 
been pastured in the pen during the summer. 
The field is planted with lucerne, growing 
thick and heavy. The pen is so arranged that 
it crawls the full length of the pasture in one 
month, traveling about two feet an hour; at 
the end of this time it is switched around and 
travels back again. As it moves, the sheep eat 
every bit of fodder, eagerly cropping next the 
forward side of the pen as it runs over new 
ground. A bit of canvas duck is hung over 
over the corner of the pen so that the sheep 
may be well sheltered, and, curious as it may 
seem, they have become so accustomed to the 
moving of the pen that when they lie down to 
sleep they snuggle up close to the forward 
end of the pen so that they may lie as long as 
possible without being disturbed by the reai 
end of the pen as it creeps toward them. When 
the pen has passed, of course, the lucerne that 
has been cropped by the sheep immediately 
grows up again, and by the time the pen has 
made its monthly circuit the pasture is again 
in good condition. The advantages of this 
electrical pen lie in the fact that the sheep are 
kept from running over, half feeding and 
tramping down a large amount of pasture. and 
it keeps the sheep quiet, so that they lay on 
flesh rapidly.” 

Se 


“LooKing BacKward’’ Realized 


The new underground moving platform will 
be built on somewhat the same lines as the 
overhead “trottoir roulant” at the Paris ex- 
position. It will, however, convey passengers 
at a higher rate of speed than the latter. It 
will contain three parallel moving ways, in- 
stead of two, as at the exposition. ‘The first 
two will revolve at the rate of one metre and 
a half a second, or a little over three miles an 
hour, and three metres a second, or six and 
three-quarters miles an hour. ‘The third, ad- 
joining the balustrade, will move at the re-~ 
spectable rate of speed of eleven and a quarter 
miles an hour, considerably over the rate of a 
three-horse Paris omnibus, to say nothing of 
crawling “flacres.” Parallel to the slowest 
moving way will be a stationary pavement. 
As at the exposition, posts with knobs will be 
placed at intervals of fifteen feet along each of 
the ways to assist passengers in mounting and 
in passing from one revolving platform to the 
other. Frequent entrances by shafts will be 
provided along the route, probably every 100 
or 200 yards. The entrance in the illustration 
is shown as it will stand on the Place de l’Op- 
era. 

Propelled by Electricity 


The three sets of moving footways will be 
propelled by electric motors. The three par- 
allel platforms will, of zourse, move independ- 
ently. Each will rest on small trucks provided 
every thirty yards with a motor. The motive 
power will be furnished the latter from an 
electric factory through rails passing under 
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each of the three platforms. ‘Lhe advantages 
Of tiie method are obvious. ‘ach motor truck 
bemg independent ot the other, a hitch occur- 
ring im any one of the motors will not stop the 
imovement ot the plattorm above. 

ihe tunnel in which the new trottoir roulant 
wil run will be built on the tube principle, 
somewhat on the pattern ot the new Paris 
Metropolitain, whicn has proved a popular suc- 
cess and rapidly is proving a money-making 
concern. ‘lhe same ettective style ot tiling will 
be used, with tiles of so-called vitrified earth- 
enware. ‘lhese possess the twotold advantage 
ot looking and being conspicuously clean. 
they are glazed in light colors, which, illu- 
minated by electric lamps, give a bright and 
pleasant appearance to the tunnel. Moreover, 
owing to their polished surtace, they do not re- 
tain dust or dirt of any kind, being absolutely 
non-porous, and can be washed down pertectly 
sweet and clean every day. In this respect the 
Paris Metropolitain, in point of brightness and 
cleanliness, compared with the London Un- 
derground, is like a heaven contrasted with the 
other place, for every visitor to the British me- 
tropohs will acknowledge that the Gower street 
station, for example, gives one a fair idea of 
what the infernal regions must be like. 

‘he new Paris underground “trottoir rou- 
lant,’ on the other hand, is to be a perfect pa- 
radise. It will, of course, be lit brilliantly by 
electric light. It will also be provided with all 
sorts of conveniences and comforts. Seats will 
be fitted on the eleven-mile-an-hour platform. 
The stationary pavement will be provided with 
kiosks of all kinds, furnishing retreshment and 
food for the mind in the shape of newspapers 
and magazines. ‘There is question of setting 
up automatic machines for the journals and pe- 
riodical literature, thus dispensing with the 
services of news vendors. ‘The same system 
would be applied to the refreshment stalls, 
“express mars’ being established along the 
route. 

In fact, the intention of the Underground 
‘Trottoir Roulant Company is to make their 
premises one of the attractions of Paris. Jt is 
not only to be a conveyance which will carry 
Paris business men to and from their offices 
swiftly, comfortably and securely, away from 
mud, rain and the perilous eccentricity of Paris 
drivers. It will also be a pleasant resort, a 
place where Parisian idlers, whose name is le- 
gion, will love to loiter and read their paper, 
sip their absinthe from 5 to 7 in the afternoon, 
and, above all, discuss to their hearts’ content 
the latest bit of Paris gossip. 


WHY THE FILIPINOS RESIST 


Ecclesiastical Landlordism 


The Treaty of Paris Provides for Continued 
Spoilation of ten cent workers to make 
Millionaire Monks and Friats and Bil- 
lionaire Spanish-American Grabbers. 

Article 8 provides that the relinquishment of 
the Philippine Islands by Spain— 

“Cannot in any respect impair the property 
rights which belong to the peaceful possession 
of property of all kinds, of provinces, of mu- 
nicipalities, public or private establishments, 
ecclesiastical or civil bodies, or any other asso- 
ciations having legal capacity to acquire and 
possess property.” 

The Filipinos were in no wise disposed to 
interfere with any other kinds of property 
named excepting the ecclesiastical, and the 
whole clause was therefore inserted only to 
secure that. Archbishop Ireland, I think, was 
in Europe at that time and probably dictated 
this article, as he is known to have dictated, 
in part, the Republican platform in 1896. 

In Article 13 it was declared that— 

“The rights of property secured by copy- 
rights and patents by Spaniards in the island 
of Cuba and in Porto Rico, the Philippines, 


and other ceded territories, at the time of the 
exchange of the ratification of this treaty, shall 
continue to be respected.” 

This secures not only the lands but also a 
multitude of franchise monopolies which will, 
from time to time, be dug up or forged. 
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William Morris, Poet @ Socialist 


Walthamstow is the richer by the bust of William 
Morris, which stands in the public library. It is the 
work of Mr. Henry C. Fehr, and was presented by 
Mr. Passmore Edwards in memory of Morris’ birth 
in Walthamstow. 

No bronze or marble could hope to preserve to 
us the vivid life of Morris’ strong English face, the 
curly hair, the shaggy beard, and the rough attire 
which gave him the appearance of a weather-beaten 
sea captain. But Mr. Fehr’s bronze will stand out 
to all of us as the strong face of a strong man. Mor- 
ris was perhaps the best illustration of the best type 
of the English race, the bluff, fair, square, fearless, 
frank, obstinate Anglo-Saxon. 

As a poet, artist and Socialist, Morris has made 
a deep mark on this dying century. He lived like a 
man and died like a hero. And, “being dead, yet 
speaketh.’—London Star. 


PREMIER 
S OTRPS 


NATURAL 
FLAVOR 
SOUPS 


(CONDENSED) 


Ox Tail, 
Mock Turtle, 


Mulligatawney, 

Chicken, 

Tomato, 
Kidney. 


Chicken Gumbo, 
Vegetable, 


Each with its own distinctive flavor fully 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the 
best stocks are found in these soups, with- 
out foreign taste or odor, or any suggestion 
of tin. 

Put up in convenient sized cans, enough 
in each to make eight portions, for ten cents. 

Your grocer has them or will order at your 
request. 

SENT FREE, new edition “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.”’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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The Lesson of The Trusts 


ue following article is from the pen of Prof. N. 
A. Richardson, ex-superintendent of public schools 
of San Bernardino, Cal., the Socialist candidate for 
Congress from the Seventh district, who polled 
over 1,300 votes at the last election: 

_ The lesson briefly stated is this: They are teach- 
ing harmony, how to handle the ereat tools of pro- 
duction in a manner that will ultimately redound to 
the greatest good of humanity. They are teaching 
us how to accumulate and direct the mighty forces 
of a nation and we are becoming apt pupils. They 
are teaching us “what to do about it.” 

_A few years ago the management of one or two 
lines of railway by one man or of one department 
of a great manufacturing industry was regarded as 
a task so prodigious that men wondered at the evi- 
dence of the possibility of its accomplishment, But 
what a change has “come over the spirit of our 
dreams.” One man with his lieutenants does not 
now control all the tens of thousands of miles of 
railway on this continent because he has not as yet 
acquired possession of them. He could manage them 
all more easily than what he now possesses just to 
the degree that absolute.control would remove every 
antagonistic element. Remove the burden of con- 
tending with the shrewd, powerful, selfishness that 
ceaselessly labors and conspires for his overthrow 
and you have well nigh relieved him of the respon- 
sibilyity of a business manager. The duties then 
left him are as free from complications as are those 
of our postmaster-general. And this is true of any 
other industry in our nation. ‘The trust is a solemn 
recognition of this fact. Experience has taught 
business managers that the fewer the great independ- 
ent, antagonistic heads of departments there are 
in the control of an industry, the more effective can 
be made the labor and capital anplied to that in- 
dustry. Experience has taught them and they are 
fast demonstrating to us that one head, one general 
manager to whom all subordinates are responsible is 
“a consummation devoutly to be wished for.” Fur- 
thermore, this is a consummation for which they are 
devoutly striving, and which they will reach and 
that soon. Anti-trust laws may. dissolve all the 
trusts, but the principle upon which they are based 
is as much out of the control of legislation as is the 
law of gravitation. The trust may dissolve, but only 
to reappear in the more powerful form of a corpo- 
ration. 

In short, the centralization of managing power in 
our industries is as inevitable as fate. It will soon 
enfold our every productive institution and govern 
their onerations even in detail. Business managers 
recognize the fact that to properly supply the wants 
of a nation its whole, united, unmolested labor is 
needed, its entire capital should be constantly em- 
ployed and every wheel of its vast, gigantic, labor- 
saving machinery should roll unceasingly. They 
know that if capital and labor were properly operated 
a hungry labor seeking mob could not appear upon 
the streets of our cities. They know that such 
operation of capital and labor can never be attained 
under the anarchy of competition, but demands a 
thoroughly systematic, perfectly harmonious co-op- 
eration of all the industries. They know that such 
a system of co-operation demands a perfect organ- 
ization and that means unqualified centralization. 

THE BAD SIDE OF TRUSTS. 

Then, if the trust and combinations are so assid- 
uously outlining the best possible mode of opera- 
tion why should we clamor against them? We do 
clamor, and for good and sufficient reasons. True 
they. are outlining a perfect policy, but they are 
applying it only so far as serves their own selfish 
purpose. There is neither love of God nor man in 
their incentives to action. That is due justification 
for our cry against them; and another and even 
more potent objection to them lies in the unequal 
and unjust distribution of the products of labor—a 
distribution that bears evidence of nothing but an 
organized system of robbery. 

This unity, harmony, co-operation, this centraliza- 
tion of management and control of our millions of 
wealth and millions of labor is with us, is growing 
stronger every day and “has come to stay.” It_is 
founded upon a principle so simple, so true, that it is 
certainly evident to any mind that if that principle 
were applied universally and not corrupted by per- 
sonal selfishness, we would have an industrial sys- 
tem that would develop this nation’s wealth to such 
a degree as we have scarcely dreamed. The old 
system of warring unorganized anarchial competi- 
tion must go. It has already well nigh run its 
course. Co-operation of all the industries is the 
only possible remedy for the evils into which we 
are apparently rapidly drifting. 

Here very naturally follows the pertinent question 
that must be answered by the statesmen of the pres- 
ent generation. Who shall assume control of and 
direct these mighty forces of labor and capital? To 
whom shall the managers be responsible? Shall this 
responsibility remain as a right vested in corpora- 
tions and they be permitted to continue to multiply 
millionaires by one, paupers and tramps by the hun- 
dreds and wage slaves by the thousands? Or shall 
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the state appoint the managers and have something 
{o say about the ownership and distribution of the 
proceeds? 

I answer the last question affirmatively. To my 
mind there is no other solution suggested. Give 
either of our old parties all that it asks—carry into 
full effect every resolution of its national platform 
—and not one reform would be wrought that in five 
years could be detected without the aid of a mi- 
croscope. They ask for nothing worth having when 
weighed in the industrial balance of today, nor do 
they offer aught that is worth accepting. 

Today national ownership of industries versus in- 
dustrial ownership of the nation. If the defendant 
in this case is successful the verdict means a nation 
composed of a few millionaires and billionaires and 
a hundred million criminals, beggars, paupers and 
wage slaves. If the plaintiff wins—and win we 
must and will—it means a thorough organization 
and a sane direction of our productive forces and to 
every man the fruits of his own labor. He who 
eats shall work and he works shall eat. 

The defendant of the present system argues—first, 
that Socialism is impracticable. We answer that at 
best he is guessing at conclusions, because a thor- 
ough system of national Socialism has never been 
tested. We also remind him that no experiment 
in Socialism such as witnessed in our postal sys- 
tem, public school system, army and navy, asylums, 
and penitentiaries, give any evidence of impractica- 
bility. 

Second. He contends that to remove the stimulus, 
tue incentive to action now born of industrial com- 
petition would stultify the nation and deal a death- 
blow to progress. Now, if the mental, moral, spir- 
itual, physical and material development of this na- 
tion denends upon industrial competition, what mar- 
velous strides along the highway of progress must 
now be in evidence in the “mental, moral, spiritual, 
physical ana material development”, of our laboring 
classes. Again, competition among capitalists is 
dying. It is now so weak that it will soon need 
help to draw its last breath. Hence capitalists, busi- 
ness managers must soon suffer from mental stulti- 
fication—must be well on the way to barbarism. 
And in what a state of mental decay must be our 
state superintendents of schools and our postmas- 
ter-general. What a mental, moral and physical rust 
must be settling upon our thousands of postmasters 
who do not have to compete with others of their 
craft. Perhaps we should consult Mark Hanna and 
learn what to do for these suffering fellows. But 
our toiling, begging wage slaves, among whom com- 
petition is so keen that their fellows will often break 
their sacred word of honor, often surrender every 
finer sense of manhood and even chance life itself 
for a job—certainly these must be climbing the lad- 
der at a marvelous rate. Parenthetically, I might 
suggest that many of them are climbing the ladder; 
but there is a rope and not a wreath at the top. 
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What The German WorKkmen Read 


The New York Evening Post thus summarizes 
Dr. Pfannkuche’s observations: 

“He finds, for instance, that there is nearly twice 
the demand for books on science and pure litera- 
ture that there is for books on political subjects. 
Apparently such a circulation as ‘Coin’s Financiai 
School’ or the works of Henry George had in this 
country would be impossible in Germany. This con- 
firms thoroughly the general impression of political 
inertness in the German masses. A racial tendency 
appears markedly in the large demand for popular 
books on science and philosophy. Haeckel and Dar- 
win, for example, are in constant request. It is very 
doubtful if the statistics of our circulating libraries 
would show a similar bent for philosophy in the 
American workman. ‘The novelists naturally carry 
the most votes. Here Zola, whose popularity di- 
minishes, to be sure, leads all the rest. Jules Verne, 
who perhaps is reckoned as a scientist, is a bad 
second. The German classics are much read, with 
Heine far in the lead. Goethe and Schiller, Haupt- 
mann and Sudermann are peers, so far as popularity 
is concerned. Spielhagen is in a class by himself, 
above the classics, but far below the sentimental and 
domestic Marlitt. What is most surprising is the 
demand for poetry. A Leipsic library, which ex- 
cludes fiction, circulates each year among its patrons 
of the printing trades as many volumes, chiefly 
poetry and the drama, as its shelves contain.” 
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A New Club in Oakland 

1732 14th St., Oakland, Cal., Jan. 10, Igor. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. : 
Dear Sir and Comrade: I have the pleasure of 
informing you that a new society for the dissemina- 
tion of the principles of Socialism has just been 
organized in West Oakland. Our membership num- 
bers but 24 at present, but is rapidly increasing. We 
meet in private residences, and thus have no hall 
rent to pay. For certain reasons we have selected 
the name of “Progressive Club.” One of our mem- 
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bers speaks very highly of you, as he has the ad- 
vantage over us of knowing you personally, while we 
only know you by reputation. I refer to General 
C. T. Kelley. We propose to maintain a library 
of standard Socialistic literature and distribute 
pamphlets, leaflets and periodicals. Any suggestion 
that you can offer us will be appreciated. We expect 
to start another club in North Oakland soon, and 
if we are successful there, we will try other localities. 
We have secured over one hundred and fifty sub- 
scribers for the Appeal to Reason. About one week 
ago I sent for some sample copies of THE CHAL- 


LENGE. When they arrive, we-will send in a list of 
subscribers. Sincerely yours, 
C. H. Symmes, 
Secretary Progressive Club. 
* *K 


“A Top Notcher”’ 


St. Thomas, Ont., Jan. 21st, 1900. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles :— 

Dear Comrade: Your ad. in Appeal to Reason 
noted. I enclose list of names of Socialists who are 
not onlv possible but probable subscribers for your 
new venture, THE CHALLENGE. Long may it live. 
You and your work for the cause, are known by the 
comrades here in Canada, and we expect a paper 
that will be a top-notcher. Wishing your and your 
paper all kinds of success, I am yours in the work, 

H. M. ANoerson. 

P. S—In ten months I have sent 160 subscribers 
to the Appeal to Reason, Worker’s Call, Chicago, 
and Citizen and Country, Toronto. Send club rates 
for THE CHALLENGE. He Mer AR 
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One Hour Enough 


The gigantic apparatus of capitalist economy has 
reached a stage where it is perfectly ripe for so- 
cialization. The economic conditions preliminarily 
required are on hand for establishing heaven on 
earth for all mankind. It is but a political pro- 
vision that is yet to be supplied. This is especially 
true in our own country. One hour workday will 
be not only a possibility, but a sure feasibility as 
the normal quantity of work required from every 
man and woman, if able to do some work. 

Taking only the means of labor as applied at the 
present stage of economic evolution, wherever en- 
terprises are carried on in the manner of progres- 
sive capitalism, and two, or two and a half hours 
a day work of our nation’s whole working force 
would create wealth for all in abundance. 

As individual property, machinery is today a curse. 
to the great majority; so as to common property 
it will become a blessing to the entire human family. 
—T. Z. Franz, International Socialist Review. 

* "OK Ok 


The first number of Mr. Bryan’s Commoner will 
be a campaign edition. The second number will be 
also. So will each subsequent number.—The Kan- 
sas City Journal. 

x Ok OK 

James J. Hill looks like a Methodist preacher, but 
the resemblance ends right there—The Chicago 
Times-Herald. 
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free. 
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Why They Must Accept G4e Challenge 


I think with proper effort the Socialists can help me make THE CHALLENGE one of the greatest mediums for the propaganda of 
Socialism in the English-speaking world. My plan for obtaining a large circulation is different from any yet adopted, and I think 
it sure of success. I intend running THE CHALLENGE much more upon the ordinary business lines than has hitherto been tried with 
Socialist papers. In its ordinary 16-page size, filled with fresh matter every week and printed on the quality of paper you now see 
before you, it is certainly well worth more than fifty cents per year, and when I put it down to twenty-five cents, as I virtually do by 
allowing fifty per cent commission to agents sending in subscriptions, it will be a decidedly losing game for me, unless I can make 
up the deficit out of my advertising columns. This is exactly what I propose. I propose making my advertisers—the capitalists— 
pay for disseminating Socialism. However, I cannot get advertising until I get subscribers, and I must rely upon the help of Social- 
ists, and others, to do this. I say “and others” because I think I can make a sufficiently attractive offer to people to solicit for this 
paper simply upon the basis of what they may earn in commissions, and altogether apart from what might be done from love of the 
cause. 

THE CHALLENGE should interest many who do not profess Socialism. My intent is to deal more largely with the unconscious, the 
industrial movement of the capitalists toward Socialism than with the conscious movement of the Socialists themselves. With such a 
programme it is evident that the industrial statistics presented in THE CHALLENGE from week to week cannot fail to be of interest to 
the business man, altogether aside from whether he may draw the same conclusions that I shall endeavor to instill into him. I will 
show him the marvelous progress being made in invention and all forms of industry. 

I will give him statistics showing him that America is already the greatest industrial nation on earth and is rapidly increasing 
this lead. All Americans like such statistics. I will then try and show him that this process is on the order of the snake eating its 
own tail. The faster it eats the sooner the process is over. I will endeavor to enlighten the business man upon the philosophy of in- 
dustry so that not only may he prepare for the final catastrophe of capitalism, but that in the meanwhile he may more intelligently 
trim his sails to make money. 

I will warn the banker of the inevitable trend of interest to fall to zero, owing to the closing up of opportunities for investment of 
capital. 

I will speak for the workingman first and foremost before all others. I will show him the necessity of organization, both in the 
industrial field in his trade-unions and in the political field in a compact Socialist Party. 


TO AGENTS 


T would say to canvassers for THE CHALLENGE that the typographical appearance of THE CHALLENGE and the fact of its not 
being a party organ gives an opportunity for getting subscriptions among non-Socialists as has never hitherto been presented. While 
THE CHALLENGE will adhere strictly to the lines of revolutionary Socialism, vet I think that will not militate against the obtaining 
of subscriptions from middle-class non-Socialists. 

I could not with honor to myself present any other policy with the beliefs I entertain as to the future development of society, yet, 
anyway, I think the ideal presented by the revolutionist is so much higher and attractive than that presented by the mere reformer or 
by even the “step-to-step” Socialist, that it should be decidedly the popular one, the one most readily accepted by the general public. 


If you tell a man that the millenium is within reasonable distance, and, moreover, you are going to prove it to him, you awaken his 
interest. You certainly are presenting a more pleasing programme to him than if you tell him that Socialism in its completion will 
not be attained for several hundred years, and that if he wants his grand children to realize it he must work for direct legislation, pro- 
portional representation and municipal gas and water works. 

I myself sincerely think Socialism is right upon us. That capitalism cannot possibly last ten years longer and that Social Dem- 
ocracy is sure to succeed it. I intend giving facts taken largely from capitalistic sources to bear me out in my contention. 


50 PER CENT. 


In order to help extend the subscription list of THE CHALLENGE, I will make this offer: To any agent sending me in subscribers 
at 50 cents each per annum I will allow the agent 50 per cent commission. 


PRIZES 


In addition, I will give the following prizes : 


$25 to the agent sending in before June I, 1901, the largest list of subscribers in Los Angeles city. 

$25 for the largest list, before June 1, 1901, of California subscribers outside of Los Angeles city. 

$25 for the largest list, before June 1, 1901, of subscribers outside of California. 

$200 to the agent sending in largest list of subscribers, before January, 1902, from any place or places. 


Agents should make a good income from their 50 per cent share of the subscriptions alone, without reference to the prizes. It 
should not be difficult to average at a minimum 10 new subscribers a day, and that makes $15 per week. 

Then, if you do not win the $25 June prize, you still have a chance at the $200 January prize, if you stick at the work through 
the year. It is not a certainty, by any means, that the agents who win the $25 prizes will continue to do as well in the next nine months 


as they did in the first three months. 
DON’T BE TERRIFIED 


It may be the first time you have ever solicited for a newspaper, and if so, I would tell you at the start that it requires courage 
cid perseverance. Don’t be ashamed or terrified to ask a man to subscribe. Make up your mind that he will be sure to say at first that 
he don’t want a paper, and that if he did, he has no time to read one, and finally, has no money to pay for it. This is a standard story 
that every agent must face when he tries to get subscribers for any paper. Be prepared for it. Sit down and show him how he will 
make the mistake of his life if he don’t embrace the opportunity of subscribing for THe CuHaLLENcr. Be enthusiastic. ‘The more 
strenuous and enthusiastic you are the better chance you have of getting his name and the more respect he will have for you. Fifty 
cents is very little to give up for such a paper as THE CHALLENGE. 

Socialism is the coming thing, and nobody can afford to miss a chance of educating himself upon the subject. 

Write me your experiences and give me your suggestions for extending the subscription list. 


“Plenty of sample copies on demand.” H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 


Railroad Consolidation 


It is nothing new for the radical journals 
to inform the American people that they are 
about to bow the neck to the yoke of a few 
“railroad kings” or “coal barons,” but it is not 
customary to read such remarks, says the Lit- 
erary Digest, in so conservative a paper as 
The Railway World, of Philadelphia, which 
asserts that “today A. J. Cassatt, Mr. Vander- 
bilt, J. Pierpont Morgan, FE. H. Harriman and 
James J. Hill are regarded as practically ruling 
all the great railroads of this country”; or in 
the New York Journal of Commerce, which 
says that “it requires no violent draft upon 
the imagination in the near future the complete 
control of anthracite production and distribu- 
tion by a single group of individuals”; and 
that “no one will find it difficult to conceive 
of the entire anthracite trade as completely 
controlled by a single mind as a department 
store or a rolling mill is.” Even the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in its annual report 
last week, called the consolidation of railroad 
lines “at once the most conspicuous and the 
most significant result of current railroad 
financiering,’ and predicted that soon “it will 
lie within the power of two or three men, or 
at most a small group of men, to say what tax 
shall be imposed upon the vast traffic moving 
between the East and West.” The commis- 
sion adds significantly that “it is both human 
nature and the lesson of history that unlimited 
power induces misuse of that power. Rail- 
ways are not combining for the purposes of 
‘extortion and abuse,’ but none the less should 
the people provide some protection against 
that possible result of the combination.” 

These impressive comments from conserva- 
tive sources have an obvious bearing on last 
week’s startling railroad news. ‘That news 
was, in effect, that corporations controlling 
steamship and railroad lines have been brought 
under such harmonious control as to bring 
about the following conditions: 

1. A steamship line across the Atlantic, 
railroad lines reaching across the United 
States, and a steamship line across the Pacific 
are now under one control, so that a passenger 
can travel more than half-way around the 
world on lines owned by one group of Ameri- 
can capitalists. 

2. The same group of capitalists control 
all the railroad systems running into Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the 
other North Atlantic coast ports, so that a 

“railroad trust,” as far as these important Bias 
and their tributary territory is concerned, 
already a reality. 

The hard coal situation is practically 
controlled by these roads. About 96 per cent 
of the Pennsylvania hard coal output goes to 
market over the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
the Morgan and Vanderbilt roads. There is 
a rumor that the road carrying the other 4 
per cent., the Ontario & Western, will soon 
enter the combination. 

According to Mr. Leo Canman, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, whom tke New York World 
calls “the best railroad news authority in the 
country,” the following roads, aggregating 76,- 
224 miles, are in the new combination: 


Mileage. 
Berur e VOR MOC TaN wie ise Atenas «fe 2lenoi sete! s.nles 2,340 
Mest SHOREG ser week ee tet oa bid oes tbe le.s vite 405 
Chicago and Northwestern ............... 5,630 
Machioun Genttale gates. aces ts: 4¢... res 1,663 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern ...... 2,200 


New York, Chicago and St. Louis (Nickel 


BeTAte:) soe saves, wien cada she done Ae ale hole se tate 523 
Ruri eh. Chm We anlote tata: Mie cnet ways cle gs is 2,187 
Bech h aWalley ares tates sik, ote leurs yw os = bs 1,235 
EU IgE Aetna mantener ae co cle oleate sets tee 1,205 
Central Railroad of New Jersey .......... 675 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western ...... 932 
New York, New Haven and Hartford ..... 1,463 
Bouthern matlroad wero ee pe cttaci tee ke eaets 5,823 
Central Of "Georgia eee 1,609 
Northern Pace! tt. 2 SPORE oe. 4,846 
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Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul ........ 6,451 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 


GSE Si Gl ahh i 63 hg) Oa Na 2,495 
Whesapeakeland Onions . ooo) th, at, 1,544 
Boston and Albany erin fs. te eee, 388 
Rei el a ay he a= ae. Ramet tay ane SIG ha tee ot 458 
WiitscousineCenmbral kea.ce emi oe eee 857 
intone acwiG yas. emee.. me Leh 3,021 
Baltimore anc Oulu, «catch neue knt 2,305 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern ........ 933 
(Glicasor died: AltonUe. of acoso s soot ak 943 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas (Shreveport) 560 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas ............. 3,100 
MESSOUTI MaciiCy 5 Wm at ac inte cose et ree tale 5,375 
Southern Memeure’ et, . acm ott ieee. ee en 7,571 

Slits) ARARERE. sea eee Re ee eee 76,224 


Financial journals also include in the com- 
bination the Great Northern and the Pennsyl- 
vania railroads, and the American line, and 
J. J. Hill’s Pacific line of steamers. 

The New York World exclaims: ‘Think 
of the vast quantities of commodities trans- 
ported and marketed by this Oriental-Occi- 
dental system! ‘Think of the effect of the 
rates fixed by these eight men (not named) 
upon the prosperity of whole states, of a multi- 
tude of cities and towns, of the toilers on a 
thousand farms !’’ And the Philadelphia Times 
says that “it is the most stupendous combina- 
tion that has ever been made in industrial and 
financial circles, and it should be of positive 
advantage to all classes and conditions of our 
people. It will be so unless the extraordinary 
power possessed shall be perverted to extor- 
tion to gratify greed. It is dangerous to trust 
such unlimited power to individuals, however 
wise and honest in purpose, and these vast 
combinations impressively teach the imperious 
necessity of just and positive restraint upon all 
nossible abuses of such boundless authority.” 
The Chicago Tribune, too. believes that “it 
can not be assumed that the altruism of rail- 
way managers will be sufficiently develoned 
to make them refrain from the exercise of the 
practically unchecked power they will eniov.” 

Socialistic comment is not wantine. “This 
jis only another sten.” the Philadelphia North 
American believes. “toward a still vaster com- 
bination of railroad and other interests. which 
will place the whole transnortation svstem of 
the country under the control of a consolidated 
corporation or trust, whose power will be in- 
calculable and whose operations will force the 
auestion of government ownership of the na- 
tional highways to final issue.” The Salt Lake 
Tribune says: ‘This will go on until the 
ereat combines. helieving themselves to be im- 
preenable, will become arrogant and merce- 
nary. And the people will stand that for a less 
or greater time, as mav he. and then the revolu- 
tion will come. Then the hallot will be catled 
in, the needed laws passed. the roads will be 
confiscated and paid for in government bonds, 
and the sovernment will own and run the 
roads. This will make such a centralization of 
power in government hands and supply it with 
such tremendous revenues that it, in turn. will 
hecome oppressive and a menace to the very 
liberties of the people. All this opens up a 
prospect which is not altogether incouraging, 
and foreshadows the fact that possiblv this 
century will have even more complicated and 
dangerous questions to meet than did the last.” 


KOK Ok 
Purely Business 


If all the stocks, bonds. title deeds and money 
of the world were blotted out, all of the wealth 
of the world would still remain, and the people 
would only have escaped from the financial bur- 
dens which are now so exacting and oppressive. 
The same ultimate result would be attained by so 
organizing business that no more debts would be 
made, and money would be used only to cancel ex- 
isting indebtedness. When the debts calling for 
money were all paid, the use of legal tender money 
could be abandoned altogther as a medium of ex- 
changing wealth. The solution of the great eco- 
nomic problem which now confronts us is purely a 
question of business, and there is no law on the 
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statute books to which the people with competent 
business management cannot adapt themselves: 
Every clearing house is an object lesson as to how 
the people can rapidly eliminate the use of legal 
tender money and thus escape all the burdens which 
can be imposed by its use as an instrument of dis- 
tribution—Equity. 
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The Flame of Life 


To English readers “The Flame of Life,” 
by Gabriele d’Annunzio, the Italian So- 
cialist and member of the Italian house 
of representatives, translated by Kas- 
sandra Vivaria (London: Heinemann) 
will seem to be a novel of so new a kind 
as to be hardly a novel at all. The scene 
is in Venice; nothing happens except a 
few gondola-rides, a speech, and the 
death of Richard Wagner. Two people, 
the poet Stelio Effrena and the actress 
La Foscarina, live through the brief 
hours of a devouring passion, in all the 
tragic anxiety of lovers who doubt each 
other and themselves. To both love 
has come as an episode, an interruption 
to art; to the man it is to bea stepping- 
stone, ‘and the woman, perhaps, is to be 
the stepping-stone. It is all summed up 
in these two sentences on one of the 
pages: “The will of the one was say- 
ing: ‘I love you, and I want you all, 
body and soul, for my own. The will 
of the other was saying: “You love me 
and you shall serve me, but I can re- 
nounce nothing in life that excites my 
desire.” There, in that conflict of two 
wills, two desires, two temperaments 
absolutely sincere, too sincere for illu- 
sion, sincere to the point of cruelty, lies 
the whole story. And this psychology 
without incident becomes more absorb- 
ing than any adventure because it is, as 
Pater says of Rossetti, “a crisis at every 
moment.’ D’ Annunzio writes novels 
as Others write poetry: there is not a 
word which does not bring with it emo- 
tion or its own aimosphere. His elab- 
orate prose is never languid; it may be 
monotonous, but it is the monotony of 
Eastern music, prolonged, piercing, a 
persistent crying of the nerves. And this 
book, with its intricate, ornamented style, 
has been translated into English as noth- 
ing of d’ Annunzio has yet been trans- 
lated into English, with an accuracy 
faithful to every word and almost to 
every rythm. As I read it in English 
I can hear the Italian, as if a piece of 
music, written for the orchestra, had 
been faultlessly transposed for the piano. 
I am prepared to hear that this novel is 
immoral; judged by the conventional 
English standard, it is immoral. But 
the reason why it is not, at any moment, 
really immoral is that there is nothing 
in it which is not beautiful; and beauty 
is never immoral. D’ Annunzio sees 
only a part of life; he sees only the 
visible world and the senses; passion 
with him is a flame of the earth’s center, 
not a flame out of the sky. And in this 
novel, for the first time in his novels, 
there is a consciousness of something 
more than mutual desire, and ineffectual 
consciousness, indeed, between his lov- 
ers: one of whom, the woman, endures 
passion more nobly than any other of 
his imaginary persons. In La Fosca- 
rina we get at least the suggestion of a 
soul.—Arthur Symons. 


x OK XK 


It All Depends 


A reader asks, “Do you think a man 
can really love a woman on whom he is 
wholly dependent ?” 

That also “depends.” 

On the man, the woman, the nature 
and the cause of the “dependence.” 

Of course, the natural conditions of 
the sexes call for the man to take care 
of the woman, and to earn the money 
and provide for her support and to do 
it cheerfully and gladly and to realize 
that she is entitled to all she gets in 
her position of wife, comrade and 
mother. 

But, while in primitive conditions of 
society that is the way marriage is con- 
ducted, when civilization, with its com- 
plicated methods, steps in, we find many 
men without money and many women 
with it. 

A man who made a large fortune 
when the world was vounger dies and 
leaves his daughter rich. A young man 
who has struggled against trusts and 
syndicates with all his feeble individ- 
ual force finds himself poor and with 
small prospects of ever being able to 
support a family, although he has ex- 
pended tenfold the mental power to 
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merely keep his head above water that 
the old man expended to make a for- 
tune in earlier times. 

Now, this young man meets and loves 
this young woman. If she returns his 
affection, why should the fact of his 
dependence upon her lessen his love for 
her? He has done his best, and she is 
merely the child of fortunate accident. 

Of course, if she is the cheap and 
vulgar sort of woman, who makes him 
feel his dependence, he could not be 
happy with her. If she is a true, loving, 
large-souled wife who considers her 
husband’s love and loyalty equivalent 
to ten fortunes, all will, or should, go 
well. 

Again, a marriage might begin with 
an independent husband, who, through 
illness or a series of misfortunes, lost 
his hold for a time upon the means of 
support. Should the wife come to the 
rescue and prove herself capable of steer- 
ing the domestic ship into port, why 
should the man love her less? Why not 
more? 

Nevertheless, I unwillingly confess 
that, as a rule, the most loving and de- 

voted husbands are men who shower 

noney upon extravagant and intcon- 
sistent wives, who give them nothing 
in return but a capricious affection and 
a spasmodic gratitude, frequently varied 
with childish complaining and unreason- 
able demands. 

And I have seen a wife who radiated 
joy at the thought that she was able 
to pay the rent and provide the larder 
created with little short of contempt by 
a husband who criticised her faults 
to indignant friends and tyrannized cver 
her like a petty bully—Ella W. Wilcox. 
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Tolstoi’s New Play 


A London cable o the New York 
World says: 

Here is the plot of Tolstoi’s forthcom- 
ing drama, “The Corisse:” 

A minor official marries a girl for love, 
but soon after takes to drink and loses 
his situation. Finally, after abandoning 
his wife, he sinks to a mere huckster in 
the rag market in Moscow. 

The wife takes a position as maid. 
The director of the establishment where 
she is employed falls in love with her 
and wins her affection. They resolve 
not to live together without a marriage 
ceremony. They therefore induce the 
girl’s husband to play the part of one 
dead to the world, a role he is quite wil- 
ling to undertake for a consideration. 

The girl thereupon informs the police 
that her husband has completely disap- 
peared, and even pretends to recognize 
as his the body of an unknown man 
found drowned in the river. 

The marriage takes place, but the se- 
cret of the lovers is made known through 
a police house brawl in which the de- 
graded husband relates that he is a 
“corpse,” and how he came to be so. 
The police are called in, and the trio, 
convicted of bigamy, are banished to 
Siberia, where the denoument takes place 
as in Tolstoi’s novel, “Resurrection.” 

The play will probably be staged next 
month at the Imperial Alexander Thea- 
ter, St. Petersburg. 
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Even The Cowboy Must Go 


A unique application of electricity to 
cattle herding is to be made on a large 
scale in Lower California this winter. 
This will be the placing of several 
searchlights on the mountain overlook- 
ing the ranch, thus replacing the old 
system of night riding to prevent thiev- 
ing. The tender of the searchlight will 
be armed with a long-range rifle and will 
also be provided with a signal code by 
which he can flash information to the 
other light tenders and any one who may 
be out among the cattle. Each light 
tender will also have at hand a telephone 
connected with the main ranch, the push- 
ing of the button ringing an alarm bell. 
All parts of the ranch will be provided 
with telephone stations and an electric 
light plant will be installed at the ranch, 
all of the buildings being illuminated 
with electricity. 


Challenge Postals 


Each card reads, “Good for 50 cents, 
subscription to THE CHALLENGE for one 
year.” Just the thing for agents. 

Price 25 cents each, in lots of five or 
over. 


That You Breathe 


To breathe it five minutes 


Kills a Cough or Cold. 


T@ breathe it four times daily 
Cures Catarim and Bronchitis. 


To breathe it every hour 


Cures Consumption. 


If it fails to cure, your money refunded. 


Five days’ treatment and medical advice free. 
Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. Price, 
Outfit Complete, $1.00. Trial Outfit 25c. 
TheR. T. BOGTH CC., ThirdSt., Ithaca, N.¥. 
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THE CHALLENGE is the title of a new 
Socialist paper, edited by H. Gaylord 
Wilshire, of Los Angeles. Typograph- 
ically it is finer than ‘anything published 
on this Coast, while editorially it is all 
right, if you are a Socialist—Compton 
Enterprise. 


When YouHear the Eye Snap 


into place you may know that your gown is securely 
fastened. That is, if you use the 


SNAP HOOK 
AND EYS 


CLOSED BY OPENED BY 
A TOUCH. 


THE HOOK OF 1900. 


It will stay so till you are ready to undress, when 
a slight outward pull on the hook side of the gown 
will open the whole row. 

If your dealer does not keen them, send ro cents 
for a sample card. Say whether white or black. 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO.,} 
f NO. 377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Solution of the Irish Question 
Condensed from The Springfield Republican 


The Irish question in its revived form—for the 
question is to be revived—will assume particularly 
an agrarian aspect. While the Irish Nationalist 
party, as a distinct parliamentary and political force, 
will continue, under the leadership of William 
O’Brien, to aim at the obliteration of English rule in 
Ireland, it will not fail to co-operate heartily with 
T. W. Russell in his campaign for the general com- 
pulsory purchase by the government of the land of 
Ireland from the landlord. Mr. O’Brien signified 
his nurpose to join Mr. Russell on this issue by 
moving, in the Nationalist convention in Dublin, a 
strongly worded resolution “in favor of the abolition 
of landlordism in Ireland and the transfer of the 
soil” to the actual occupants of the land. Accord- 
ing to the cable dispatches, the resolution was en- 
thusiastically adopted. 

Whereas before the eléction Mr. Russell was the 
only Unionist member to adhere to compulsory pur- 
chase as the only solution of the Irish land question, 
todav every Unionist member, representing the Prot- 
estant and Tory counties, is in line with him, ex- 
cepting Colonel Saunderson and Sir Edward Car- 
son. The political solidarity of Ireland seems as- 
sured on the compulsory purchase program, a fact 
of real nolitical significance, recognized by the Lon- 
don Daily News when it says that “the union of 
William O’Brien and T. W. Russell in a demand for 
general compulsory purchase makes a formidable 
combination, which may bring the Ulster Protest- 
ants into political agreement with the home rule 
Catholics.” In a recent speech at Ballymoney, 
county of Antrim, Mr. Russell, in explaining his 
present political position, courageously declared 
that : 

He was personally a stronger Unionist than when 
he entered Parliament in 1886, but he had never 
been a Unionist nor was he a Unionist now, for 
the purpose of maintaing an unjust and ruinous land 
system that was paralyzing everything in the coun- 
try and wearing out the lives of the people in a 
hopeless struggle. Therefore, where Mr. O’Brien’s 
object was the same as his, and where his methods 
were lawful and fair, he should cooperate gladly 
with him or with anybody else. They were loyal 
citizens, and would give no countenance to disorder 
or illegality; but in their own way they would strive 
to make the movement irresistible. 

The dual system of ownership which Mr. Russell 
now unreservedly condemns is radically different 
from the land system in England. As he explained 
it: 

“In England the landlord was the sole and only 
owner of the land, buildings and everything in and 
upon the land. He let the farm at a given rent 
as a goins concern. He erected and maintained 
the home and farm buildings; he drained and fenced 
and gave back to the land much of what he got 
as rent. The Irish landlord owned nothing but 
the bare soil; he had erected no farm buildings, 
made no farm roads, neither drained nor fenced 
the land. All this had been done by the occupier. 
The Irish landlord took, but did not give back. Not 
a sixpence did he spend on the land, and much of 
what he drew was spent out of the county. The 
consequence was that the tenant was afraid to im- 
prove the land lest the land commission should 
rent him up to the improvements made, and the 
laborer was ground to powder and driven across 
the Atlantic.” 

Mr. Russell’s scheme does not contemplate con- 
fiscation. The government is to pay the landlords 
for their land. presumably a fair market price, and 
the actual occupiers of it are then to be given an 
opportunity to possess it—whether in fee simple or 
on a lease from the state, is not now, probably, 
worked out with definiteness. New Zealand’s highly 
successful legislation the past ten years in the break- 
ing up of great landed estates, and the mitigation of 
the serious evils of a predominant landlordism, has 
been based on a progressive taxation of land values, 
on compulsory purchase by the state, and, finally, on 
the redistribution ot the land to small farmers 
through what is called the lease in nerpetuity. The 
lease involves the payment of a fair rent on the 
bare land to the state, and prevents the farmer 
from disposing of the property without the state’s 
consent, thus heading off more land monopoly. This 
is a kind of land nationalization, and the Socialistic 
flavor attached to it may so prejudice the more con- 
servative British people against it that Mr. Russell 
may hesitate to adont these phases of the New Zea- 
land legislation. Mr. Russell, however, is starting 
on the same road which New Zealand’s statesmen 
followed seven or eight years ago, and if the Irish 
land question should finally be solved on the same 
lines, there would be no cause for surprise. 

* * * 


It is thought that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan may 
have the entire output of the anthracite coal region 
handled through a single agency. And yet Mr. Mor- 
gan does not know that he is a Socialist —Editorial, 
New York Journal. : 
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The Oil Fields of Baku 


The total product of the Baku oil fields in 1899 
was 63,000,000 barrels, as against 49,000,000 barrels 
in America. In 1880, Baku produced only 38 per cent. 
of the oil in the world, and in 1899 57 per cent. 
Yo one familiar with the oil-producing fields of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, the small extent of this 
immensely productive area at Batum is astounding. 
There the productive centers are scattered over a 
good many thousand square miles; but here the pro- 
duction is mainly limited to three centers of a few 
sauare miles each. During the last twelve years a 
single twenty-acre lot has yielded 35,000,000 barrels 
of oil, and is still producing at the rate of 12,000 
barrels per day. In 1898 13,000,000 barrels came 
from flowing wells. 

The two main productive centers are within a 
1ew miles of Baku. The largest of these, about six 
miles to the north, covering,an area of only seven 
square miles, has eight flowing and os other produc- 
tive wells. The total number at the close of 1899 
was 1,028, with 598 more drilling. This concen- 
tration of the wells gives them a unique interest. 
The first view of the field makes the impression of 
a compact pine forest. This concentration, also, 
greatly facilitates the disposition of the crude oil. 
The refineries are all within a few miles, forming 
a strange city by themselves on the outer edge of 
Baku along the shore of ‘the Caspian. There are 
hundreds of immense tanks in a bunch to hold the 
product, with pipes running along and across the 
streets in every direction. As there is considera- 
ble leakage from these, the streets literally flow 
with oil; and women and children come with rags 
to sop it up from the gutters, and with pails carry 
it home or to market for sale. Only when the leaks 
are exceptionally large do the companies think it 
worth while to save this waste for themselves. 

The Baku wells range from 500 to 1,500 feet in 
depth, averaging less than 1,000 feet—The Na- 
tion. 
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The Really Dangerous Anarchist 
Dr. Stanton Coit 


The Anarchistic dynamitard is foolish in his 
inefficiency compared to his more subtle accomplice 
who does nothing criminal. The kind of enemy te 
government which every state, church, political or- 
ganization or ethical union has to fear and _ sys- 
tematically to guard against is the demure, alert. 
quiet young man or woman who pushes his or her 
way to the front in the government of any society, 
in order, from this vantage-ground to check at 
every turn, in a thousand scarcely noticeable ways, 
the orderly procedure of majority control, and to 
arrest the growth of any organization beyond the 
narrowest local extent. The non-dynamite-throwing 
Anarchist is the most dangerous of all enemies to 
the state. But in the highest degree he is a menace 
to a state that is democratic, and to every private 
organization where a majority vote is expected to 
constrain the minority into submission. Democratic 
methods give the peaceful Anarchist his chance. No 
lamb of democracy looks more demure and faithful 
thai this wolf in sheep’s clothing. He—or generally 
she—never misses a meeting. He is always ready 
to spend any amount of valuable time in private 
conversation to win over the humblest, and espe- 
cially the pettiest, minds to his resentment of all 
governmental control, and all expansion of majority 
organizations. He—although not generally he—sel- 
dom calls himself an Anarchist; he is at most an 
“Tndividualist,’ and is a champion of “individuals” 
against the wish and purpose of every majority. 
As he flatters individuals—especially insignificant 
units—so he panders to all narrow, merely local, in- 
terests as opposed to wide and national concerns. 
He feeds sectional pride at the expense of national ; 
national at the cost of world-wide federation. 
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The transition from capitalism to collectiv- 
ism is as inevitable in the-order of social evo- 
lution as the transition from feudalism to cap- 
italism. Determinists realize this. But de- 
terminists seeking finality do not all realize 
the fact that this evolution can be stimulated, 
and the decadence of the system, to which our 
movement supplies the disintegrating factors, 
considerably hastened.—J. R. Ellam. 
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There are ninety-four street railway com- 
panies operating in Pennsylvania. For the 
past fiscal year the total receipts of these roads 
were $24,447,181. Only twenty paid any divi- 
dends. The total disbursements were $23,- 
976,312, of which 14,796 employes received 
$8,043,589, or an average of $543.63 each. 
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A Twentieth Century Hing 


J. Pierpont Morgan, money monarch, 
was born in Hartford. His father was 
Junius Morgan, who began life as a farm 
boy and subsequently became a banker. 
The younger Morgan was educated in 
the English high school in Boston and 
afterward at the University of Goettin- 
gen, in Germany. Mr. Morgan, the 
senior, became a partner of George Pea- 
body, in London, and this was the foun- 
dation of the great house of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. On the death of his father, 
Mr. Morgan inherited $10,000,000 in- 
vested in the houses of J. S. Morgan & 
Co., of London, and of Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., of New York. He married Miss 
Francis Tracy. His daughters, Miss 
Louise 2nd Miss Annie, live with him in 
New York, and his son, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Jr. is the representative of the 
London house and lives abroad. 

In the panic in Wall street in De- 
cember, 1899, Mr. Morgan showed his 
courage, snrewdness and good judgment. 
Money had risen to 186 per cent, and 
there was a crying demand for it even 
at this almost prohibitive price, when 
Mr. Morgan came to the rescue and 
placed $1,000,000 at the disposal of the 
brokers at 6 per cent. This action averted 
disaster, brought the price of money 
down to normal rates and saved the day. 
The power and influence of this master 
mind are almost incredible. He controls 
financies which kings might envy. He 
has tinder his direction 19,428 miles of 
railroads. These roads earned last year 
$179,000,000, and they own 24,770,473 
acres of land. Mr. Morgan has the en- 
tire confidence of the Vanderbilts, and 
his railroad interests are the New York 
Central system: 

Capital. 
New York, New Haven and 

Hartford system, 17 lines. .$103,319,313 
Reading system, 16 lines.... 76,709,291 
Lehigh Valley system, 9 lines 66,496,358 
Erie system, 12 lines 179,493,181 
Southern system, 8 lines .... 186,233,173 
Northern Pacific system, four 

Pines: «<a ere eee 106,400,000 
Big Four system, 7 lines .... 64,517,635 
Chesapeake and Ohio system, 

5 lines 


5p Nee eta Paro sostaas Mae: ae 73,708,100 
Total capital of 9 systems. . .$856,877,051 

The history of Mr. Morgan’s connec- 
tion with the New York Centfal is inter- 
esting. In 1860 Commodore Vanderbilt 
determined to dispose of large blocks of 
New Yourk Central stock and to pur- 
chase with the proceeds roads that 
should be feeders to his main lines. J. 
Pierpont Morgan and the London house 
of J. S. Morgan bought $40,000,000 of 
the stock thus placed upon the market, 
and Mr. Morgan then became a factor 
in the development of the great Vander- 
bilt system, and has retained his posi- 
tion by reason of his intelligent advice 


and commercial wisdom. In the rec- 
ord of his commercial achievements 
mention should be made of the re- 


organization of the Buffalo and West 
Shore railroad in 1885. This was leased 
for the full legal term to the New York 
Central. In 1888 he reorganized the 
Chesapeake and Ohio railroad, which 
is now the eastern end of the “Big 
Four.” He made the Great Southern 
Railway a prosperous corporation, and 
for his efforts he was naid $1,000,000, and 
he received in addition a considerable 
portion of the stock. 

Aided by English capital he reorgan- 
ized the Erie railroad, and his name is 
a power in all the monetary capitals of 
Europe. 

An idea of Mr. Morgan’s tremendous 
power may be gained by considering the 
statement that, with the exception of the 
Erie and Pennsylvania, he controls all 
the avenues of commerce that enter New 
York city, including the ferries. His 
fortune is estimated at $80,000,000. He 
has a large interest in the Pacific railway 
system anu in the Chinese and Japanese 
carrying trade, and he owns stock in 
the famous Nippon Yusan Kaisha of 
Japan. In 1896 Mr. Morgan was the 
chief instrument in consolidating the 
Western Union and American Bell Tele- 
phone companies, which increased the 
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profits of these organizations to the ex- 
tent of $10,000,000 a year. He made 
the steel trust, which has the largest 
business of the kind in the world. He 
made the coffin trust a success with a 
capital of $28,000,000, and he is the 
head of the syndicate to exploit Thos. 
A. Edison’s invention to separate iron 
from ore by the aid of magnets. A re- 
markable financial feat was his handling 
of the bond issue of $62,000,000 in the 
administration of President Cleveland. 
By tact and sagacity, this one transac- 
tion increased his bank account $20,000,- 
ooo. Mr. Morgan’s favorite amusement 
is yachting, and he was the commodore 
of the New York Yacht Club and gave 
to it a club house which cost $100,000. 
When ‘the Spanish-American war broke 
out he' donated to the service of the 
government his magnificent steam yacht, 
the Corsair. He was the owner of the 
Columbia, when she kept the America 
cup on this side of the water. He built 
a new Corsair, which cost $300,000, and 
it is one of the finest steam yachts in 
the world. He has spent $60,000 on 
dogs, and his kennels at his home at 
Cragston, near Highland Falls, are the 
finest in the country. He imported the 
greatest collie ever bred, Rufford Or- 
monde, and he has a splendid collection 
of this breed of dogs. 

Mr. Morgan paid $7250 for a pair of 
carriage horses recently. He is warden 
of St. George’s church and his charities 
are numerous. He gave the land for the 
New York lying in hospital and $1,000,- 
ooo for the building. He conceived the 
idea of lighting St. Paul’s cathedral, 
London, by electricity, and contributed 
$25,000 to accomplish it. He advanced 
to the Harper Brothers $5,000,000, and 
his tastes are strongly literary and ar- 
tistic. His town house at 219 Madison 
avenue reflects the character of the 
owner. Exquisite paintings and rare 
books and furnishings make his home 
one of the most beautiful in the country. 
He has folio editions of Shakespeare of 
1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685. Mr. Morgan 
paid $25,000 for a Mazarin Bible in two 
volumes, published in 1450 and 1455. 
Mr. Morgan’s business address is corner 
of Broad and Wall streets in the Drexel 
building. 

He is fond of the good things of life, 
and his special brand of cigars cost him 
$1.25 each. It is a mistake to view 
this commanding figure in the light of 
his financial prominence alone. In the 
church, in social circles, in the largest 
sense of the word, he is a man of splen- 
did ability—Successful American. 
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It Gives Mexico No Protection 
From Trusts 


Negotiations are in progress for the 
purchase of the six largest smelters in 
Mexico and a number of the best paying 
gold and silver mines in the country by 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company. Over $40,000,000 is involved 
in the deal and its consummation means 
virtually the control of the smelting and 
gold, silver and copper mining business 
in Mexico by the smelting trust. 

In addition to the large smelters owned 
and operated by M. Guggenheimer & Co., 
the trust will purchase the two smelters 
now owtied by the Kansas City Consol- 
idated Mining and Refining Company, 
one of which is situated at San Luis 
Potosi and the other at Agua Caliente, 
the smelter of the Omaha and Grant 
Company, situated at Velardena, and the 
smelter owned by a Mexican company, 
situated at Monterey. 

The trust is also negotiating for the 
purchase of a number of large reduction 
works situated in the principal mining 
districts of Mexico. There is a large 
new smelter at Torreon, which is said 
to be the only concern of its kind in 
Mexico that has refused to enter the 
trust. 
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Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time,. 


Concentrated SOUP 


Tomato, Chicken, Bouillon, Mock Turtle, 
Beef, Vegetable, Ox Tail, Consomme, 
Cream of Celery, Mullagatawny, Chicken 
Gumbo, Clam Chowder, Tomato Okra. 


Pleases the Palate; Whets the Appetite; 
Starts the Dinner Right. 


Your grocer sells it. Sample can and 


booklet for six cents in stamps. 
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Twenty Speeches in One Day 


Will cause twenty degrees of hoarseness even to the most hardened spell- 
binder. 

And any degree of hoarseness is inconvenient and painful. 

Twenty drops of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.will cure this kind of 
hoarseness —or any other kind. 

That is the dose —twenty drops. 

And one or two doses are usually enough. 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cures colds, too—colds and coughs and 
Fall throat troubles. 


foes 8 J. C. Aver Company, 
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